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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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E face the possibility that within a few hours of these 
lines being written a state of war may exist between 
Italy and Turkey. It is a bitter disappointment that at the 
moment when France and Germany appeared to be approach- 
ing a settlement of their long dispute a new and more acute 
crisis should unexpectedly be imposed upon Europe. The 
grievances of Italy in Tripoli are by no means new, but the 
coincidence that redress should be violently demanded within 
twenty-four hours just as the Morocco negotiations were 
coming to an end is too remarkable for us to refrain from 
attributing Italian action to a determination to have her share 
in the rearranging of European power in Africa. As we have 
said elsewhere, if Austria-Hungary had not annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and Germany had not sent her ships to 
Agadir, Italy would not have presented her ultimatum to 
Turkey. For Germany, whose actions thus come home to 
roost, the situation is extremely embarrassing. If she does 
nothing to trip up her ally—Italy—she will forfeit her curious 
title to be considered the only friend of Turkey and the pro- 
tector of the Mohammedan world. We imagine that she will 
not and cannot suppress the enthusiasm of her ally—at all 
events for the present. The reactions of a war between Turkey 
and Italy would be so numerous that it is quite impossible to 
foresee what might happen later. 

The Italian ultimatum was presented at Constantinople on 
Thursday. In it the Italian Government drew attention to 
their economic grievances in Tripoli and then made the admis- 
sion that Turkey had recently offered redress. The ultimatum 
then proceeds :—“ But the Royal Government does not now 
feel itself in a position to enter upon such negotiations, the 
uselessness of which is demonstrated by past experience, and 
which, far from constituting a guarantee for the future, could 
but afford a permanent cause of friction and conflict.” It is 
next declared that Italian subjects in Tripoli are in danger, 
and that Italy has decided to act at once. 

“The Italian Government, finding itself forced to think of the 
guardianship of its dignity and its interests, has decided to pro- 
ceed to the military occupation of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. ‘This 
solution is the only one Italy can decide upon, and the Royal 
Government expects that the Imperial Government will in con- 
yma give orders so that it may meet with no opposition from 
wil sy nce representatives, and that the measures which 

ecessary consequence may be effected without difli- 

culty. Subsequent agreements would be made between the two 
— to settle the definite situation arising therefrom. 
yal Ambassador in Constantinople has orders to ask for a 








permitted the Turkish transports to pass, as the term of the 
ultimatum had not expired. A considerable number of the 
Earopeans resident at Tripoli have left their homes, and 
the town verges on panic. Italy hopes by means of her Navy 
to isolate the war, if the Turks should resist, by preventing 
Turkish troops from being sent to Tripoli; but we need 
hardly say that if the Tnrks entered upon a war at all they 
would not fall in with this idea of restricting it to places 
which suited the convenience of their enemy. Reprisals would 
be taken against Italians throughout Turkey, and a boycott of 
Italian commerce—a form of retaliation at which the Turks 
are becoming considerable adepts—would no doubt be 
energetically practised. So far as we can learn, the number 
of regular Turkish troops in Tripoli is something over twenty 
thousand. But the most serious trouble in the long run might 
come from the native population, above all from the 
Senussi. 


Even if the Turkish Government thought a struggle hopeless 
and abandoned the attempt to hold Tripoli, they might deter- 
mine to pull the whole fabric of European stability to pieces. 
This they could do by seizing Greek territory. Such an act 
would be the signal for all the Balkan peoples to stand to 
arms, and no one knows what might follow. The Turks, we 
may be sure, will not be pushed out of their empire piece by 
piece without knowing the reason why. As for Italy, her 
troubles in Tripoli might outlast by years an official Turkish 
resistance. When Bosnia was handed over to Austria- 
Hungary by the Treaty of Berlin, the Austrians had to sup- 
press a protracted rising against their rule, in spite of the 
fact that they had the formal sanction of the Sultan. The 
past history of Italy in relation to Turkey in no way prepared 
Europe for the present crisis. When the Treaty of Berlin 
was being negotiated, Beaconsfield and Bismarck offered 
Italy the island of Mytilene, Tunis, and Tripoli. Italy 
declined, saying through her representative, if tradition 
speaks truly, that she desired to keep her hands “ unsoiled.” 
In 1881, again, she would not take the action in Egypt which 
was suggested to her. Even in 1899 Italy did not object 
when Great Britain and France absorbed the hinterland of 
Tripoli. 





We do not, of course, mean that Italy, as her interests and 
her strength grow, should not extend her influence and exact 
just treatment for her nationals. In that respect Italians would 
enjoy here all the sympathy which springs from the ancient 
British affection for their country. But Italy knew the in- 
estimable advantage of being helped and encouraged by 


stronger Powers when she was picking out her own 
feeble steps in the way of freedom and _ inde- 
pendence. We deeply regret that the Young Turks, who, 


in spite of all their faults, provide the only feasible 
government for Turkey at this time, should not be allowed a 
reasonable opportunity to win their way through, if they can, 
to a better and wiser system of government. Turkey ought 
to be most carefully maintained in her prestige because she is 
the hub of a wheel, and if this hub is smashed the spokes 
fall into one knows not what confusion. 


The negotiations over Moroco have been eclipsed by the 
more critical dispute between Italy and Turkey. The hopes 
of an early settlement vhich we mentioned last week remain 
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on the whole, although Germany has raised some new objec- 
tions, and we fear these may mean that she wishes to keep the 
negotiations open in order to see what possibilities may be 
presented by the crisis in Tripoli. Last Saturday the French 
reply was despatched to the previous German proposals. 
It differed in certain respects from the German solution, 
but not sufficiently to jeopardize an agreement. A period of 
transition before French control in Morocco becomes 
completely effective was provided for, and the difficulty 
of the foreign protégés was to be met by revising the list 
of protégés. The substance of this proposed agreement 
was reached strictly in relation to the position of France 
in Morocco and without touching the question of the cession 
of Congo territory. The amount to be ceded has yet to 
be determined. Opinion in France tends to become more 
hostile to a considerable loss of territory, and the French 
Government may have difficulty in commending this part of 
the scheme. As for the new demands by Germany, it is not 
yet stated publicly what they are, but rumour says they 
reopen the economic question. This is of course a much 
more serious matter than the problems of the protégés and of 
consular jurisdiction. 


We deeply regret to record an appalling disaster in the 
French Navy on Monday, when the battleship ‘ Liberté’ was 
destroyed by an explosion in Toulon harbour. Two hundred and 
seventeen officers and men were killed and 184 were injured. 
The force of the explosion was so great that some men were 
killed on the decks of other ships near by, and the ships 
themselves were injured. The ‘ République,’ for example, bad 
to be taken into dock with a heavy list. On Tuesday aseaman 
was found still alive in the turret of the ‘Liberté’ and was 
extricated. The cause of the disaster is as yet unknown. 
One explanation is that there was a short circuit; another, 
more generally accepted, that there was spontaneous combustion 
of the powder. A great deal of suspicion has fallen on what is 
knownas B powder, asitis said to be peculiarly liable to. sponta- 
neous combustion after it has reached a certain age. The similar 
disaster to the ‘Iéna’ was attributed to this powder. It has 
been suggested also that in many of the French ships precau- 
tions have been sacrificed to the desire to have the powder as 
near as possible to the guns, with the consequent splitting-up 
of the magazines in such a way that careful keeping of the 
powder is unduly difficult. We offer our deep sympathy to 
the French nation, who have made a great and very successful 
effort lately towards a real naval revival. 


M. Kokovtsoff has become Prime Minister in Russia in 
place of M. Stolypin. He is chiefly known for having safely 
guided the finances through the extraordinarily difficult period 
which followed the war with Japan and the revolution. He 
served his apprenticeship in finance under Count Witte, being 
appointed Assistant Minister of Finances in 1896. He has 
been Minister of Finance since 1906. He is a statesman of 
rather more “liberal” views than M. Stolypin, but he has 
a strong reputation for carefulness and moderation. The 
appointment will reassure those who feared that the death of 
M. Stolypin would permit the reactionary intriguers to upset 
or stultify the Constitution. 


The final figures of the Canadian elections made no appre- 
ciable change in the result we recorded last weck. The 
Conservatives come into power with a majority of fifty, 
independent of the Nationalists. Mr. Borden, the new 
Premier, has actually a larger majority than Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s. There is no doubt whatever therefore that 
reciprocity is “snowed under” for the time being. We 
believe that it will revive, and we trust that there will be no 
tendency in Great Britain to represent the supporters of 
reciprocity as disloyal to the British connexion in spite of the 
fact that the Conservatives won their great victory largely 
by the argument that allegiance to the Flag was involved. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, who has consented provisionally to lead the 
Opposition, referred to the elections in his speech at the fare- 
well banquet to Lord Grey, and said that he had no fault to 
find with the Canadian people for changing their allegiance 
He was prepared to abide by the spirit of British institutions 
—the wisest that had been devised for the government of men 
—under which they lived. The Washington correspondent of 
the Times mentioned in Wednesday’s paper the interesting 
possibility that the American anti-Canadian tariff may be 


| 
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lowered by the Democrats in any case. 


General Botha made a remarkable speech address 
constituents in the Losberg district on Monday. He ee. 
pressed regret at the publication during his absence from 
South Africa of the Volkstem article urging that South 
Africa should remain neutral in the event of the United 
Kingdom being engaged in war. That doctrine was unjust, 
and had involved the Dutch Africanders in undeserved dis. 
trust and suspicion. The Government of a self-governin 
colony might refuse in the last resort to send its troops a 
ships to fight elsewhere on the side of Great Britain, but if jt 
refused, that did not amount to a declaration of neutral; 
Neutrality meant the refusal of facilities to British warshipg 
in the harbours of the Union ; the disarming of every British 
soldier in South Africa ; and that Great Britain would be treated 
on the same footing as the enemy. No dominion of the Empire 
could remain neutral without cutting itself asunder from the 
Empire, and it was impossible for one portion of the Empire 
to go to war while another remained neutral. The 
claiming for a self-governing colony the right to decide whether 
or not to send troops and ships out of ite territory to aid Great 
Britain has been twisted by some critics into an acceptance 
of Sir W. Laurier’s doctrine of neutrality, but as a whole the 
speech is a most convincing demolition of the “ contracting. 
out” theory, and as such has satisfied the Unionist Presg jp 
South Africa. 


ed to his 


Mr. McKenna, speaking at Abersychan on Tuesday, said that 
last Murch he had held out the hope that the tide of nayal 
expenditure would cease to rise at the end of this year, and 
that if foreign competition did not increase beyond the known 
programmes an actual decrease in our expenditure would be 
possible next year. “I feel justified,” he said on Tuesday, “in 
repeating that statement now.” He then went on to emphasize 
the fact that our expenditure must depend absolutely upon 
that of other countries. “ Peace is our greatest interest, but 
we cannot beg peace as a suppliant. We cannot buy peace. 
We can guarantee it only by our own exertions. There can 
be no enduring peace for the British Empire unless it be peace 
with honour.” These are satisfactory words, but we wish that 
the Government would recognize that an additional expen- 
diture at a time when foreign countries are doubtful whether 
they can keep up the rivalry would be the cheapest way of 
putting us ina position of complete safety. In any case a 
reduction of expenditure in the present state of foreign 
affairs would be utterly unjustifiable. If new expenditure 
were provided for by means of a loan the plan would have the 
great additional advantage of advertising our intentions in 
advance. Our actions could not then be reasonably inter- 
preted as a sudden threat against any particular Power. Our 
expenditure would be seen to be a calm and settled policy. 


A great anti-Home Rule demonstration, attended by more 
than 100,000 persons, was held at Craigavon, Belfast, on 
Saturday last. Lord Erne, who presided, made a good point 
in his comment on Mr. Redmond’s speech to the Eighty Club. 
A large portion of that speech dealt with the increasing pro- 
sperity of Ireland, but Mr. Redmond seemed to be unaware 
that all the measures which conduced to that end, with the 
exception of the University Bill, had been the work of the 
Unionist Government. Sir Edward Carson, in whose honour 
the meeting had been originally organized, made a strong 
fighting speech. He said they were not out for show but 
for business, and vigorously combated the Nationalist and 
Radical contention that Unionism was weakening in Ire- 
land. The direct contrary was the fact, and Ulster was 
never more determined than it was to-day to maintain 
the Union. The progress and develepment of the country 
manifested an unparalleled advance, yet this was the 
moment chosen by the present Government to plunge the 
country into disastrous strife and turmoil. Ulster loyalists 
had twice fought to maintain their rights as citizens of the 
United Kingdom; they had twice wen and would win aga!2, 
though this time their adversaries were playing with loaded 
dice. 

Setting aside these party machinations, it was enough for 
them in Ulster to know that there was to be formed in Dublin 
a Parliament and an Executive responsible to that Parliament. 
That constituted a tyranny to which they never could and 
never would submit. All they asked for was the same protec: 
tion as that accorded to all their fellow-citizens in Great 
Britain, No one had ever told them what they would gain by 
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issolving partnership with the richest country in the world 
or severing themselves from a policy which had conferred 
that blessing of liberty in every quarter of the globe. To-day 
Belfast was the key, and, failing the inclusion of Belfast in a 
Home Rule scheme, Home Rule would be impossible. Their 
first duty, therefore, was to take steps to ensure that in no 
circumstances could any Home Rule Bill be made effective as 


regards the Unionists of Ulster. 


At a meeting of 400 Unionist delegates held on Monday, 

resided over by Lord Londondery and addressed by Sir 
Edward Carson, it was resolved to make arrangements for a 

rovisional Government of Ulster. A Commission was 
accordingly appointed “ to take immediate steps, in consulta- 
tion with Sir Edward Carson, to frame and submit a constitu- 
tion for a provisional Government for Ulster, having due 
regard to the interest of the loyalists in other parts of 
Ireland, the pewers and duration of such provisional Govern- 
ment to come into operation on the day of the passage of any 
Home Rule Bill, to remain in force until Ulster shall again 
resume unimpaired her citizenship in the United Kingdom 
and her high position in the great British Empire.” Sir 
Edward Carson, speaking at Portrush on Tuesday, contended 
that this decision was the most constitutional course they 
could have taken. He was not preaching disorder, but 
promoting a pelicy designed to prevent anarchy and blood- 
shed. They were not going to fight the Army or the Navy, 
but if the Army or the Navy came out to displace them they 
would displace them at their peril. 





We quite agree with Sir Edward Carson that Belfast is the 
key of the situation, or, as we wrote last December, unless the 
Dublin Parliament has got the rich city of Belfast and the 
manufacturing districts of the North to tax it will be bankrupt 
insix months. But, as we argued then, the first step is not the 
formation of a provisional Government, though that may 
have to come. It is the resolute demand for a separate 
Parliament or separate treatment for North-East Ulster. 
We believe now, as we believed then, that if the loyal 
Ulster men take up that attitude they can smash a Home 
Rule Bill. In fine we cannot do better than repeat our advice 
of nine months ago :— 

“Tf, however, the people of North-East Ulster, though unwilling 
to be thrown out of the United Kingdom, have in the last resort 
asked for self-government, and have had that request refused, 
they will have immensely strengthened their right to resist, and 
will have given the voluntary Government which it is understood 
they mean to create in the event of the attempt being made to 
rule them frem Dublin a sanction which could not be obtained in 
any other way.” 


The situation on the Irish railways has greatly improved 
since our last issue. The bad advice given by the Executive 
of the Amalgamated Society has not been followed; there 
has been no general strike; the companies have remained 
firm and have been able to extend their reduced service with 
the assistance of Royal Engineers brought over from Alder- 
shot; better protection has been afforded for loyal workers; 
the goods traffic is being gradually restored; and the strikers 
are beginning to come back. The Lord-Lieutenant, who has 
returned to Ireland, has been engaged in an effort to promote 
® pacific settlement of the strike, but so far without success. 
In this context it is asserted by the Times correspondent in 
Dublin that the efforts of the Castle officials and, in par- 
ticular, the Under-Secretary, Sir James Dougherty, to induce 
the timber merchants to recognize the Irish Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, and to meet its leader, Mr. Larkin, 
is nothing short of a public scandal in view of Mr. Larkin’s 
record and the direct incitements to outrage published by 
him in his paper, The Irish Worker. On Thursday it seemed 
as if the strikers would all return on the company’s terms, 
but negotiations broke down on the question of reinstatement. 


Further evidence on behalf of the railway companies has 
been given before the Royal Commission during the week. 
Mr. Marriett, goods manager on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, asserted that the Conciliation Scheme of 1907 had 
worked out remarkably well on his line, and no case had been 
made out for a material departure in principle. Mr. Whitelaw, 
chairman of the Highland Railway, Mr. Jackson, general, 
manager of the North British Railway, and Mr. Oliver Bury, 





general manager of the Great Northern, who gave evidence on 
Monday, expressed similar views on the Conciliation Scheme, 
and were all strongly opposed to recognition. No machinery 
which the Commission might set up would, in the 
opinion of Mr. Bury, compensate for recognition. On 
Tuesday Sir Guy Granet, general manager of the Midland, 
maintained that the companies accepted the existing scheme 
in lieu of recognition. The unions, he contended, were power- 
less to secure obedience to agreements or observance of their 
own rules. He denied that there was recogniticn of the 
unions at the Board of Trade on August 19th. 


Four managers of Irish railways gave evidence on 
Wednesday, and all agreed that the Conciliation Scheme 
had in the main worked well, though it admitted of improve. 
ment. Mr. Butterworth, the manager of the North 
Eastern, who gave evidence on Thursday, scouted the sugges- 
tion that recognition had produced chaos on his line, though 
he admitted that it had not prevented trouble, and recent de- 
velopments of trade unionism—such as the sympathetic strike, 
which he described as an unfortunate euphemism for an 
atrocious thing—might induce the Company seriously to 
reconsider their relation with the A.S.R.S. Recognition, if it 
was effectively to make for peace, must be voluntary in its 
character. 


Wednesday's papers contained the report of the gun trials 
of the super-Dreadnought ‘Orion’ which took place off 
Owers Lightship, south of Selsey Bill. Four full charges 
were fired from each gun, and then the whole ten 13°5 guns 
were trained on a broadside and fired simultaneously. The 
ship heeled over about three degrees, but no damage was 
done to the hull, and the mountings of all guns showed no 
signs of weakness. ‘The force of the concussion, however, 
was tremendous—the 13:5 gun can send a 1,250-lb. shell 
twenty miles—four boats were broken up on the upper deck, 
the thick glass of dozens of skylights and portholes was 
splintered, and the windows of the houses at Southsea, twelve 
miles off, were heavily shaken in their frames. The ‘Orion’ 
has now successfully come through all her trials, having 
attained a speed of nearly 22 knots for eight hours on her full 
steam trials, and will shortly take the place of an older 
Dreadnought in the First Division of the Home Fleet. 





We regret to have to record the wreck of the naval airship 
built for the Admiralty by Messrs. Vickers at Barrow-in- 
Furness. After various trials for stability and buoyancy the 
airship had been accepted by Captain Sueter, the inspecting 
captain of airships, yesterday week, and was being towed 
from her shed early on Sunday morning when she broke in 
tw6 and became a complete wreck. The gondola underneath the 
vessel, containing two officers, was partially submerged, and 
the crews of two dingheys, which were assisting in the launch, 
had to swim ashore, but fortunately no loss of life occurred. 
The airship was commissioned two years ago, and preliminary 
trials conducted in May last seemed to promise excellent 
results. No. fficial explanation of the disaster has yet been 
given, but it 1s believed that the collapse was due to the 
puncturing of one of the gas bags by a snapped frame. 


The by-election in the Kilmarnock Burghs caused by the 
death of Mr. Rainy, who was returned in the Liberal interest 
at the elections of 1906 and 1910 by majorities varying from 
2,525 to 3,231, was decided on Wednesday. At the last four 
elections there had been a straight fight, but on this occasion 
a three-cornered contest was brought about by the intervention 
of a Labour representative, Mr. McKerrell, the other condi- 
dates being Mr. W. G. C. Gladstone, Liberal, and Sir J. D, 
Rees, who sat in the 1906 Parliament as a Liberal, but now 
stood as a Unionist. The figures were as follows :—Mr. Glad- 
stone (L) 6,923, Sir J. D. Rees (U) 4,637, Mr. McKerrell (Lab) 
2,761, or a Liberal majority of 2,286. Mr. Gladstone, who is 
assured in advance of a cordial welcome from all parties on 
his entry into Parliament, is the grandson of the Liberal 
Premier and inheritor of the Hawarden estate. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 77}—Friday week 77. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ITALY, TURKEY, AND TRIPOLL 


T must not be supposed that the perilous crisis which 
Italy has precipitated by her action in respect of 
Tripoli is due toa sudden outburst over a suddenly dis- 
covered grievance. The complaints of Italians against the 
treatment they have received in Tripoli from the local 
Turkish authorities are of long standing and are genuine 
enough. At the same time it is safe to say that if 
Germany had not sent her ships to Agadir and if, to look 
further back, Austria-Hungary had not annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Italy woul iat now be threatening inter- 
vention in Tripoli and holding the peace of the world up 
to auction. Violent and provocative methods become an 
inevitable part of diplomacy when the tone of international 
dealings has become so forced and reckless that quiet and 
simple methods no longer appeal with thenecessary urgency. 
Wiphueay in these circumstances is like the conversation of 
people who shout at one another louder and louder in order 
to make themselves heard. When the public law of Europe 
was violated in 1908 we feared that there would be many 
and various consequences of a very undesirable kind; 
affairs in Morocco and Tripoli are instances of the new spirit 
of impatience and want of consideration, and we fear that 
there are more examples tocome. The Italian Government 
has succeeded in imposing a very efficient censorship on 
news during the last few days; so efticient, indeed, has it 
been in serving its purposes that the only English com- 
ments which appear to have reached Italian readers 
are in praise of a strong anti-Turkish policy. If such 
praise has been expressed here we have missed it. The 
general feeling, which we sincerely share, is unques- 
tionably one of deep regret that Italy has rushed into 
a position from which escape may be _ impossible 
except by war. And this regret is based largely on a real 
sympathy and friendship for Italy, because no one here 
who has seriously thought the matter over can persuade 
himself that Italy, if committed to a military occupation 
of Tripoli, stands to gain anything at all proportionate to 
the expenditure, the sacrifice of lives, an the anxiety in 
which she will be involved. 

In writing of the Morocco negotiations we have said 
more than once lately that when Germany and France had 
settled their differences the demands of Spain and Italy 
would be announced. Germany, absorbed in her negotia- 
tions with France, appears to have ignored the possibility 
that Italy’s plan of action would not have direct reference 
to Morocco, but take shape in a country which raises most 
embarrassing questions for Germany. But for her absorp- 
tion in the Morocco business, Germany might well have 
remembered that last winter and again during the past 
summer Italy requested Turkey in the plainest terms to 
cease putting hindrances in the way of Italian commercial 
enterprises in Tripoli. The Turkish answers adopted 
the traditional vagueness of the Porte, and now Italy, 
eg = by the German example in diplomacy, has lost 

er judgment and embarked upon a course which of all 
possible courses Germany would have wished her to avoid. 
Germany must choose between her ally and the nation 
whose friendship she has assiduously cultivated in and out 
of season. She cannot be frankly favourable to both ; the 
only possible third course is a weak and equivocal shufile 
which will neither retain for her in Italy the feelings which 
one ally ought to have for another, nor save for her in the 
eyes of the Turks the reputation of being the best of 
Turkish patrons and the true champion of the Moslem 
world. Whatever Germany does she will not be doing 
business. It is Nemesis. The country whose ship 

still lies at Agadir has not a vestige of moral cogency in 
arguing that Italy ought not to send ships to Tripoli. 
Italy knows this; she knows that Germany cannot possibly 
reprove her. As for the Young Turks, they are also put 
in a position of considerable embarrassment. The one 
country to which they should be able to appeal with con- 
fidence—Germany— is the ally of Italy, and can do prac- 
tically nothing for them. Great Britain in any case has 
no ground for interfering, and can do little but show in a 
general way that her greatest interest, now as always, is 
peace ; that she has no desire to fish in troubled waters ; 
and that she deplores all acts which upset the status quo. 
Of course if there should be war it would be impossible to 





say how many sleeping dogs would not be stirred. 
present state of Europe, Turkey is the pivot of 
the Balkans. If we wished well to the Young Turk ré 
for no other reason we should wish it for this reason that 
the existence of a reasonably stable Turkey revents the 
beginning of a general scramble. To attack Parkey is to 
injure the symbol of Balkan peace—to lay hands, as it we 
on the Ark of the Covenant. Punishment is bound to follow 
and will involve many innocent persons. Greece, restless. 
ambitious, and rather weakly vainglorious, will want to 
snatch whatever she can as the scene falls about her ears 
We have always desired that Greece should have Crete, 
but we should not wish to see her grab it in such circum. 
stances. Turkey herself, well knowing the value of putting 
herself where she has to be bought out by the Powerg 
which protect Christian populations, would occupy Greek 
territory, say Thessaly or Epirus; the Bulgars could 
scarcely be restrained from rushing into Macedonia: 
Austria has too many ungruatified ambitions to stand stilj 
while anyone else blocked her way to Salonika; and 
where Austria stepped in there Russia would be almost 
bound to follow. Apart from the mad rush to arms ip 
Europe the occupation by a Christian Power of a Moham- 
medan country would cause a ferment from one end of 
Islam tothe other. If ever Armageddon comes a Turkish 
war might well be the beginning of it. 

The Young Turks are probably sensible enough not to 
refuse some concessions to Italy, but the fact cannot be 
insisted on too strongly that the Turks are a military 
people, and would not dream of swallowing anything that 
could be interpreted as an affront. In the last few years 
their authority in Tripoli has actually increased; 
they have sent exploring parties far into the interior, 
and it would be futile to overlook their desire to have 
a share in the development of Northern Africa. They 
have been encouraged by the attitude of the Senussi, those 
anti-foreign Moslem purists who by recognizing Turkish 
rule have greatly simplified the work of ‘Turkey in Tripoli. 
The Turks, of course, feel quite differently about Tripoli 
and Tunis; the latter country has slipped from their grasp 
in all but name, but Tripoli is a genuine Turkish posses- 
sion. Ever smce the military party got the upper hand 
in reformed Turkey the Italians have been deeply mis- 
trusted in Tripoli. The local authorities have so far as 
possible prevented Italians from starting new commercial 
enterprises and from renting land. If Italy simply 
demanded that these grievances should be wn Hee 
in other words, that the Turks should not discrimi- 
nate against Italians in any way and that commercial 
opportunities should be the same for all—we should 
heartily sympathize with her. It is because she threatens 
war without any attempt to state her grievances precisely 
and ask for precise remedies that we are filled with misgiv- 
ing. A military adventure in Tripoli would cost Italy many 
millions of pounds, and the returns would scarcely be as 
many thousands. It is true that she can prevent fresh 
Turkish troops from coming by sea, thanks to her vastly 
superior naval strength, but she would still have to get 
herself accepted, so to speak, by the native population in 
an extraordinarily difficult country—a country that is 
almost without water and without roads. In the interior 
the way is blocked by hills with narrow passes that are 
capable of prolonged and easy defence. A determined and 
decently armed population would give the Italian troops 
an enormous amount of trouble. The Senussi alone, 
perhaps, would harass them for years after the regular 
Turkish troops had been disposed of. We earnestly trust, 
for all the reasons we have mentioned, that Italy and 
Turkey may at the last moment be able to come to 
terms, and that Germany, although she has tied her own 
hands, may somehow be able to play the part of honest 
broker between them. 


In the 


— 





THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 


(gee ee of all parties in Great Britain will 

unite in an expression of strong personal sympathy 
with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, whose long term of office has 
been brought to an end by the crushing and unexpected 
defeat which we briefly recorded last week. For nearly 
twenty years he has been not only the greatest character 
in Canada but the greatest Canadian. He identified him- 
self with the policy, which had long been his dream, of 
bringing about by gradual steps a system of Free Trade 
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hout the continent of North America, and he mis- 


voiculated the feelings of his countrymen. Perhaps we 
should say that he left out of his reckoning the emotions 
of his countrymen, for we do not suppose that the great 
reverse he has suffered was due in the main to a mere dis- 
agreement with him on an economic question. Popular con- 
yiction on economic questions is reasonably ascertainable, 
put a strong and rapid formulation of a national instinct 
for independence may elude the most careful observers, 
and leave uninformed of its existence even so old a parlia- 
mentarian as Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself. There is little 
doubt that what chiefly guided Canadians in their votes 
was the feeling that, after all, they were being called upon 
to run after new gods, and thereby to risk the essential and 
revered connexion with Great Britain. We think that this 
misgiving was quite mistaken and unnecessary, but who 
shall say that it does not do infinite credit to the loyal 
affections of Canadians; and what Englishman capable 
of gratitude does not feel that he owes it now to all those 
who made sacrifices, as they conceived, to a splendid idea ? 
We would rather contemplate a Canada unsound in her 
economics and bound by affection to Great Britain than a 
Canada orthodox on all points of economics, as we under- 
stand them, and indifferent to the Imperial attachment. 

Many Canadians unquestionably did make sacrifices to 
their loyalty. The principle of reciprocity was not new to 
them, and could not have shocked and astonished them ; it 
had been preached by many Conservative politicians, and 

roposals for reciprocity had long before been made to the 
Mnited States. It was rather that when the point of 
taking a definite decision was reached many Canadians 
said to themselves: “ We are offered tempting markets in 
the United States which will help us farmers and fisher- 
men, even though they may possibly injure some Canadian 
manufacturers. But what have we got to pay for these 
warkets? It is said that political union follows com- 
mercial union. We are not sure about that, but at 
all events we do not like the talk of some Americans 
who assume that political union must follow reciprocity, 
and boast of the prospect. We are Canadians and are 

roud of the fact, and we shall take the opportunity of 
Rotting our neighbours know it.” It is very easy to allow 
too little weight to the highly intelligible yet unscientific 
assertiveness of the natural man. The feeling in Canada 
is not hostility to Americans so much as an intense pride 
in Canadian nationality, which grows to white heat in the 
immediate presence of those who call forth the sense of 
contrast. Thus the indiscreet rodomontade of a few not 
very sober-minded Americans was listened to and pondered 
more than the considered arguments of more respon- 
sible men. Canadians perpended, hesitated, and in the 
end decided to leave well alone. We ourselves cannot 
conceive that these most honourable and high-tempered 
sentiments about the unity of the Empire would grow 
dimmer merely because agricultural mes. ol could cross 
the frontier free of duty. The line of trade in Canada 
hitherto has been chiefly from East to West, and Con- 
tinental Free Trade would mean the building of more lines 
from North to South. But these would not destroy the 
lines from East to West; they would only supplement 
them. And we venture to predict that some day, when 
new markets are needed much more than now by Canada and 
the United States, Free Trade will be asked for and accepted. 
It is no answer to say that both countries will have enough 
on the old self-containing plan, for “ enough” will always 
mean “a little more” for the children of men. For a 
good long time to come no doubt the tendency of Canadian 
politics will be determined by the result of the recent 
elections. But redistribution is inevitable in the imme- 
diate future, and the Prairie Provinces, which have been 
populated with extraordinary rapidity in the last few years, 
will have a much greater voting strength. In Alberta 
and Saskatchewan there are only two Conservative con- 
stituencies. The demand for reciprocity will never be 
dead ; one sees already the machinery for its revival, and 
during the coming years we shall watch it grow. 

No one preached the doctrine that allegiance to the Flag 
was jeopardized by reciprocity more earnestly than Mr. 
Borden, who will be the new Premier. He did not, how- 
ever, accuse Sir Wilfrid Laurier of “ treachery ”—that 
absurdity has been reserved for some Imperialists in Great 
Britain. At least one Unionist paper speaks of a con- 
Spiracy on the part of the British Government and Mr. 
Bryce to put Canada at the disposal of the United States. 





This is pernicious nonsense because it invites subjects of 
the Empire abroad to believe what is not true—that 
the Unionist party has a monopoly of patriotism. Few 
people mistrust the general policy of the present 
Government more than we do, but we do not include 
among their errors a desire to lose the affections of 
a single part of the Empire. Mr. Borden argued his 
conviction quite fairly that commercial union could not 
be peated from turning into political union, do what one 
might to prevent it. The eagerness with which he has 
pleaded with his countrymen appears to have imported into 
his speeches a passion that was not there before, and makes 
his party think more readily of him as a leader of men 
instead of as only a master of precise statement. For ten 
years he has industriously led the Opposition, but it would 
be flattery to say that he has always enjoyed the complete 
devotion of his followers. In 1904 he was beaten at the 
election in his native town of Halifax ; and for a long time 
the French Conservatives were extremely restless under 
his leadership. The highest flights of Conservative 
optimism could not have foreseen that he would now be 
returned to power with the great majority of more than 
fifty, and in complete independence of the Nationalist 
vote. 

We hope that no one in this country will commit the 
mistake of using the demonstration of Canadian loyalty 
at the elections to argue that the attempt to revive the 
cause of reciprocity will be a falling away from that 
loyalty. In our judgment reciprocity would bring 
increased prosperity to Canada, and that would tend to 
prevent Canada from looking out for a new political attach- 
ment. It is starved and miserable communities, not rich 
and thriving ones, which wish to shake off the old allegi- 
ance. Those who pretend that the supporters of reciprocity 
are lukewarm members of the Empire must surely forget 
that it was Sir Wilfrid Laurier who preached Imperial 
Preference and Mr. Fielding (the author of the Recipro- 
city Agreement) who introduced it. We firmly believe 
that the barrier of tariffs between Canada and the United 
States will some day be beaten down, but we recognize 
freely that the Canadians must always be the only judges 
of what is for their good and happiness. Though many 
Englishmen like ourselves will regret the rejection of 
reciprocity, they will accept the decision of the Canadian 
people now just as completely as though it had been in the 
contrary sense ; and, moreover, as we have said, they will 
be grateful for the generous motives which prompted it. 





POLITICAL BRIBERY. 


ITHERTO we have criticised the National Insurance 
Bill mainly from the point of view of detail, and we 
have attempted to show that the Bill does very badly 
things which there is no necessity for doing at all, and 
leaves undone altogether many things which ought to be 
done. We believe that the Bill is so badly designed that 
it cannot be amended into a workable measure, and that it 
ought to be abandoned and a new scheme introduced next 
Session. These criticisms have not been inspired by any 
hostility to the principles of the measure as defined by 
Mr. Lloyd George in his introductory speech. On the 
contrary, at the outset we welcomed the Bill as a real step 
towards bringing home to those sections of the population 
who have hitherto neglected to make — provision for the 
accidents of life the necessity to do so. But the whole 
aspect of the controversy has now been altered by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s recent letter to the Liberal candidate 
for Kilmarnock. In that letter the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer throws to the winds all that he has previously said 
about the necessity for self-help, and commends his Bill 
to the electors solely on the ground that it gives them 
something for nothing. To quote his words: “The 
Insurance Bill provides that for every 4d. paid by the 
workman he shall receive benefits worth 9d. To aid the 
workers’ contributions a sum of £17,000,000 per year is to 
be subscribed by the employers and taxpayers.” He 
then proceeds to denounce the opponents of the Bill 
and declares that if their opposition “be due to malice, 
then their action in deliberately setting themselves by 
deception to rob the working men of this country of 
£17,000,000 a year provided for the dark days of sickness 
and unemployment is a crime against the people.” 
Observe Mr. Lloyd George’s mental processes. He first 
begins by proposing to take £17,000, away from the 
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people who own it in order to hand it over to a body of 
persons for whose electoral support he is appealing. He 
then assumes that his mere er to make this transfer has 
created a new legal right and proceeds to treat opposition 
to his scheme as the equivalent of a desire to rob “ the 
working men of this country” of their property. It is 
always unpleasant to fling back epithets, but if there is 
any robbery in the matter surely it lies at the door of the 
man who is proposing forcibly to take money from one 
set of people and give it to another. We admit that 
cases may occur, though we believe they are extremely 
rare, where this process may be defended as a means of 
starting a scheme which will subsequently be self-support- 
ing, but that defence is no longer put forward by Mr. 
Lloyd George. He no longer argues that the workmen are 
being assisted to make provision for themselves. His new 
point is: “ Here am I, a great Radical leader, giving you 
£17,000,000 of other people’s money. Vote for my candidate.” 

This aspect of Mr. Lloyd George’s campaign is so serious 
that it puts out of sight for the moment all the minor 
objections to his Bill. It is important, however, at once 
to a home the point that not only is his new advocacy 
of his measure immoral, but also that many of the state- 
ments made in support of it are inaccurate. In particular 
take the statement that for every 4d. paid by the workman 
he will receive benefits worth 94. This is not thecase. The 
statement obviously means that the State is to contribute 2d. 
in order to bring the workman’s 4d. and the employer's 3d. 
up to 9d. a week. That isa serious misstatement of fact. 
For many years to come the contribution paid by the State 
will be barely 13d., and out of this 1d. a considerable 
fraction—two-ninths in the case of men and a quarter in 
the case of women—is to be employed in wiping out the 
debt of some £60,000,000 or £80,000,000 with which Mr. 
Lloyd George starts his scheme. So that the State’s con- 
tribution for many years will be nearer to 1d. than to 2d. 
Next, the insurance scheme which Mr. Lloyd George is 
trying to foist upon the country will involve an enormous 
expenditure for administration. The cost of this has been 
estimated at something like 3d. per contributor per week. 
Further, the funds being in the control of the State, instead 
of independent societies, will have to be invested according 
to State regulations in a limited class of securities. This 
will involve a heavy loss of interest, which has been estimated 
at something like another 1d. per week. 

The net result is that the workman gets nothing like the 
value of 9d. for the sum which he pays and those which are 
paid on his account. This can be proved by comparing the 
terms of Mr. Lloyd George’s insurance with that of a good 
friendly society. Take, for example, the case given by the 
officers of the Reading District Branch of the Manchester 
Unity of Oddfellows in their correspondonce with Mr. Lloyd 
George. These gentlemen point out that a member of 
their society paying 94d. a week will receive a sickness 
benefit of 18s. for 26 weeks. It is quite true that the 
friendly societies deduct the weekly premium, even when 
the member is ill, but that still leaves a benefit of 17s. 2}d. 
for 26 weeks as compared with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
benefit of 10s. for 13 weeks. At the end of the 26 
weeks the benefit under the friendly society will be 
&s. 24d. as compared with the 5s. provided by Mr. 
Lloyd George. In addition, the friendly society man 
receives a benefit of £9 for his wife’s funeral and £18 for 
his own funeral. This single illustration is sufficient to 
dispose of the statement that the workman in return for 
his 4d. is getting an insurance worth 9d. What the 
average man will get is something worth perhaps 5d., and 
in order to maintain this average tens of thousands of 
workmen will get nothing at all in return for the premiums 
they are compelled to pry. Simultaneously pert secon are 
to be so heavily taxed that many of them will certainly 
either reduce wages or otherwise economize upon their 
labour bill. In addition the workman himself will be 
subjected either to increased taxation or to the mainten- 
ance of taxes which would otherwise have been reduced. 
Incidentally the great friendly societies, which have 
been built up by the self-sacrifice and mutual loyalty of 
the working classes, are to be reduced to a position 
in which they will be little more than conduit pipes 
for the conveyance of State charity; while the status of 
a large portion of the medical profession will be lowered 
and a new class of doctor will evolved who is willing 
to do cheap work at a contract price. Another evil of the 
Bill which has not yet been sufficiently appreciated is the 





a _ 
creation of an entirely new set of local authorities each 
with a staff of permanent officials who may be frequently 
engaged in litigation with the existing local sanitg 
authorities. The whole is to be capped by the establish. 
ment of a central Insurance Department, involving again 
the employment of a whole new body of officials, whose red. 
tape regulations are to be substituted for the health 
independence now enjoyed by the friendly societies, 

e are not surprised to find that there is a . 
ing volume of indignation against the scheme ang 
against the methods by which it is being advocatea 
The rulers of the Labour Party are also beginning to 
speak out strongly against the Bill. Mr. Philip Snowden 
declares that its passage would be “one of the greatest 
calamities which ever befell the working classes” 
The friendly societies, who were in the first instance 
deluded into giving support to it, are now discover. 
ing how they have been sold. Unity, a paper published 
in the interests of the Foresters, Oddfellows, and kindred 
societies, is openly attacking the Bill and demanding that 
it should be dropped. We are specially glad to see that 
stress is laid in this organ upon the shameless manner in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is “touting for 
votes,” like a coster offering ninepence for fourpence. The 
time has come for the Unionist Party to take a more 
determined attitude against the Bill than they have hitherto 
done. In the constituencies Unionist candidates haye 
already found that the Bill is justly unpopular, and have 
rightly devoted themselves to criticising its proposals. In the 
House of Commons a paralysis seems to have fallen upon 
the Unionist Party, and some of the leaders of the party 
are apparently willing to allow this shameless piece of 
political bribery to be forced through the House of Com- 
mons lest Mr. Lloyd George should be able to stump the 
country and declare that the Unionist Party has robbed 
the working man of £17,000,000 a year. 


PUGILISM AND COLOUR. 

HE point in the much-discussed Johnson- Wells fight 
—happily abandoned so far as England is concerned— 
which has so greatly moved the public is somewhat hard 
to seize. There is much in the object and methods of 
such a contest to justify the very general indignation 
which it has excited, but the feature which did most to 
arouse it in the first instance is not very intelligible. 
Englishmen are apparently quite indifferent to the risks 
constantly run by public performers. The “artiste” on 
the trapeze or the high wire may endanger his life every 
night and be sure of a crop of applause which increases as 
the chances of a fatal result become more visible. The 
popularity of a lion tamer who puts his head into the 
animal’s mouth would disappear if the teeth had first been 
removed. Audiences may talk of the pleasure derived 
from watching the control which the performer has over 
his lion, but the real interest lies in the chance 
that this control may for once prove unavailing. 
Yet a boxing match in which the danger to life is 
so little that the combatants usually end their days as 
sporting publicans is suddenly held up as an exceptionally 
horrible exhibition. Perhaps it is not fair to Judge an 
argument by the adjectives employed in stating it. Other- 
wise the special claim on Mr. Churchill’s attention which 
the fight appears to possess is that it is “ brutalizing” 
and “ disgusting ”—brutalizing because in other similar con- 
tests blood has streamed freely down the faces of the com- 
batants, “disgusting” because the flesh of one or both of 
them has been “ beaten to a jelly.” That a man should 
meet his death in the course of a music-hall performance 18 
part of the fortune of war. What excites horror is that he 
should come out of one whole as regards injury to life, but 
with some temporary disfigurement as regards his limbs. 
This difficulty in fixing the precise ground of the very 
general objectionto the Johnson- Wells fight is not, however, 
of much importance. We disliked it quite as cordiall 
as any of those who exerted themselves to get it stoppe¢, 
though it: may be that the reasons which appeal to us are 
not quite the same as theirs. We have not the slightest 
wish to see the art of boxing discouraged. On the con- 
trary, it would, to our thinking, be a real advantage if 
every English boy were taught to use his fists fairly and 
skilfully. In that case brickbats and broken bottles would 
be much less resorted to in times of general “ unrest. 
Nor do we at all share the fears expressed at the meeting 
of sportsmen at the Hotel Cecil last Tuesdav. The really 
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objections to the Johnson- Wells contest have no 
ce to the fact that it is a boxing match. If the 
ween two white ror or ~~ _— 0 if — 
were equally matched, and if the whole affair 
gorge obviously J financial speculation of which 
a wrt” is merely a trifling by-product, they might box 
to their hearts’ content. But according to expert testi- 
mony even the element of uncertainty which is supposed 
to constitute the chief charm of this kind of competition 
js almost absent. It is not, Lord Lonsdale tells us, a bona 
de contest between the two best champions that can be 
icked out. Johnson is “one of the most scientific boxers 
have ever seen,” while Wells is “lacking in experience.” 
In short, the whole affair smacks of the music-hall. It is 
Jess a boxing match than a stage parody of one with blood 
ani jelly thrown in to persuade the public that they are 
seeing the real thing. In other words, it is the lowest 
step yet reached in a process of degradation which is 
increasingly at work over the whole field of sport. The 
chairman of the Hotel Cecil meeting complained with 
much truth that we are “ begetting a nation of onlookers,” 
and then went on to “deprecate big purses for boxing 
coutests.” These complaints seem rather out of place when 
they are introduced into a protest against any interference 
with a contest which in all probability has been arranged 
solely for the gratification first of the onlooker and ulti- 
mately of certain enterprising caterers for the amusement 
of the public. From the speeches made at the meeting it 
might be supposed that the sole object of the fight was to 
make every spectator a Johnson, or at the very least a 
Wells, and that to prevent its coming off would necessarily 
be to encourage the purchase of swords and revolvers. 
The most solid of the objections to such a performance is 
the racial one. Throughout two continents the relations 
between the white and the black population are becoming 
a matter of grave concern alike to those with whom it rests 
to enforce law and justice and to those who deprecate as 
one of the greatest of impending evils the seemingly 
growing antagonism between two races which have some- 
how to live side by side. That such an antagonism exists 
we know only too well. But anything that needlessly calls 
attention to it should be avoided with the utmost care, 
and Lord Stanhope’s letter in the Times of yesterday 
week shows with unexpected clearness that the Johnson- 
Wells fight might have this effect in a very marked 
degree. When a white policeman in the Fiji Islands 
can say that since the Burns-Johnson fight he has 
had more trouble with the coloured people than in 
any similar period within his experience we can 
readily believe that the result of the Johnson- Wells contest 
was being eagerly awaited by the black races wherever 
English newspapers supply, however indirectly, the matter 
for conversation. It is not merely that Johnson’s past suc- 
cesses have taught the coloured population to say, “‘ White 
man he nouse; black man he knock him down every 
time.” The correspondent who has for some weeks past 
been writing to the Times from Nigeria speaks quite truly 
of the harm that might be done to the native rulers of the 
interior by “the to them astounding incident of thousands 
of Englishmen assisting at the public thrashing—if s0 it 
turned out—of an Englishman bya negro.” But even if 
by some unexpected accident it did not so turn out, if the 
spectacle offered was merely the public thrashing of a 
negro by an Englishman, those who have to keep the peace 
between black and white might not be wholly satisfied. 
White men are not always irreproachable when they have 
to measure the guilt of black offenders or to distinguish 
between suspicion and proof in arriving at decisions, and 
anything that attracts interest to the relative strength of 
the two races may work disadvantageeusly in unlooked-for 
Ways. This consideration was quite enough to justify Mr. 
Churchill’s intervention, though in the end it was the inter- 
vention of the Metropolitan Railway Company, who are the 
freeholders ef the Earl’s Court Exhibition, which rendered 
it impossible for the fight to take place there, and elicited 
the welcome assurance from Johnson at Bow Street on 
Thursday that he would not fight Wells on Monday in the 
British Isles or anywhere under British control. 


serious 
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fight were bet 








A SECRET SERVICE. 
f igrenny is only one class in the community which has not 
been represented in fiction or in poetry, and that is the 
servant class. Domestic service is romanceless, True, we can 





point to a few nurses who have adorned a tale—a few men of 
the old Caleb Balderstone type who live in literature—but for 
the most part the great writers of the world have let servants 
alone, or have used them as a convenient peg for the necessary 
comic relief. Modern writers lay their scenes almost everywhere, 
but not in the kitchen. We can hardly conceive a writer who 
could set a cook or a kitchen-maid, a butler or a footman, in a 
tragic light. With their brothers and sisters in the cottage 
and the workshop it is all different. The elements of romance 
are all around them, but they cannot take them into the 
servants’ hall. 


Almost all women of the middle class believe that all 
women below the last circle of that class should be initiated 
into life through the door of domestic service. Primary edu- 
cation for girls, they consider, ought to be entirely 
directed to the making of capable servants, and a 
mother who has turned out a daughter at sixteen able 
to “take a place” has fulfilled the whole duty of mother- 
hood. If any woman belonging to the great class which 
employs servants, be she a duchess or “a working mistress,” 
has a favour to any little girl in the parish, her one thought is 
to get that little girl into good service, and if the child's 
mother stands in the way of the scheme, the would-be bene- 
factress will consider her a fool or worse. 


On the other hand, how few people above the servant class 
—however little above—can endure to think that any one of 
their children could ever be in service. They desire that 
their daughters should work—they know that a proportion of 
them must work, at any rate for the first few years of their 
youth—but the thought that those daughters might ever be 
servants is terrible to them. From time to time attempts are 
made to give employment to gently born girls by fitting 
them for domestic service. Now and then a capable young 
woman who would have succeeded in any undertaking succeeds 
in this, but part of her success lies in the acknowledged fact 
that she is “ not in the least likea servant.” Roughly speaking, 
“service” remains a close society—never entered from above. 
This almost universal consensus of opinion that it is good for 
a girl of a certain class to be a servant taken in connexion 
with the intense distaste for the profession which is felt above 
that class is not very easy to understand. Of course selfish 
feelings influence the employer to a certain extent. Anything 
like a real shortage of servants would disorganize society from 
a woman’s point of view altogether. It would fall to women 
to reorganize it, and the great majority of women sbrink in- 
stinctively from change. Moreover thousands of them in this 
particular process of change would be worked to death. To 
keep the ranks of service full is plainly to their interest. On 
the other hand the selfish motive is never the whole motive 
where sufficient numbers of people are concerned. The 
average woman is benevolent towards the young, and 
would not advocate for her humbler young sisters a 
life she believed unhappy. There can, indeed, be 
no doubt that the average servant steps up when she enters 
her first place. She sees a way of life which is above, so far 
as refinement is concerned, the life to which she has been 
accustomed. She is better housed, better fed, better cared 
for in almost every way, than she was before she left her 
parents’ roof, Also the whole middle and upper classes, who 
surely comprise the most sensible women in the world, will 
assure her with one voice that her new duties are in no 
possible sense derogatory, and that she will be thankful 
during her whole life for the training she is about to receive. 

Do all these good women mean what they say? We 
think they do; but it is odd that not even those whose 
daughters stand nearest in point of education and 
upbringing to the servant class can brook the thought 
of service, while a little higher up “the offer of the 
House” would seem almost less of an insult than the 
offer of “a good place” to a penniless orphan. We believe 
that the explanation of the solicitude shown by the well-off 
women to get girls into service comes of the solicitude we all 
feel to see the necessitous clothed and fed and comfortable. 
As to the dread of service felt by those whose relations have 
not come of the servant class, we believe it to be chiefly the 
dread of the unknown. It is only outwardly that we really 
know servants. Why do they find no place in the literature 
of the hour? It must be because we do not know their 
society sufficiently well to depict it. We cannot make them 
real, so to speak, and the reading public could not tell whether 
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the picture was true or no. In the presence of their em- 
ployers they act a part; and what they are like off the stage 
we do not know. Like all actors, however, they are deeply 
affected by their profession, and like all professions domestic 
service cultivates certain virtues to the exclusion of others. 
Paramount among the virtues of servants is loyalty; but 
here, again, we find an element of secrecy. Where loyalty 
to their fellows ends and loyalty to their employers begins the 
most experienced head of a household will admit she does 
not know. Sometimes loyalty seems an inadequate word for. 
the quality we are trying to describe. What we mean might 
be better called a measure of voluntary identification. The 
use of the plural pronouns “we” and “us” seems to come 
natural to them from the moment they enter domestic service. 
Who every heard of a servant who felt envy; or who 
grudged his master and mistress their possessions, 
their money, or their luck? All good servants bask in the 
reflection of every good which happens to “the family.” On 
the other hand this loyalty breaks down in unexpected places 
and is terminable at will.. The interests of the dearest family 
go for nothing when they clash with the esprit de corps of the 
profession, and ambition seems to blot out in a moment the 
attachments of years. The exact nature of this ambition, too, 
is not to be gauged from the outside. It is not wholly financial 
nor wholly social—it concerns amenities which are never 
defined outside the guild, so to speak, but which everyone 
within appears to understand. What is “a good family” P 
No employer knows. It may mean a large income, or an 
established position, or a household offering matrimonial 
prospects to its dependents. We are inclined to think it 
means all these things in one. At any rate it means some- 
where where servants from less good families go to “better 
themselves.” Sincerity isa quality which usually accompanies 
loyalty, but the soil of service hardly favours the growth of 
common sincerity, though a modified variety takes good root 
in it, as is well proved by the frank faces of a thousand 
comely maids. Nevertheless the modifications have not been 
analysed and are not generally understood. Again, no one 
can quite account for the effective manner in which servants 
act together. Actuated, as it seems, by some electric sympathy, 
they adopt without initiation a code and a manner. With- 
out a union they have raised wages, without a journal (so far 
as the present writer knows), without a meeting-place, without 
any organization whatever, they have brought about amelio- 
ration after amelioration in their condition. They have, of 
course, one great advantage over every other section of hand- 
workers: they really know their employers, and are in 
a position to judge exactly how much those employers 
will or can do for them, and where they will or must draw a 
line and proclaim a lock-out. The servants in any such 
family know more than the family friends about its members’ 
expenditure, and probably more than any but their most 
intimate relations about their attitude towards money. 
Servants’ wages are still rising visibly, and their circum- 
stances are becoming more and more comfortable. Naturally 
the well-wishers of the poor desire to see them in service. At 
the same time, as with the rapid heightening of the standard of 
luxury servants become a more important and more skilled 
class, so they become a class more apart, cut off, as it were, 
from the ordinary life of the world. They have no 
domestic life of their own, and have no right of entry 
into that of their employers. Their friendships must 
be founded for the most part in convenience, and must 
be made to be broken. It is not wonderful that as 
the world becomes increasingly self-conscious the desire to 
enter service should not increase in proportion to its apparent 
attractions, and that housekeepers should regard with alarm a 
growing dislike on the part of young women to plunge into a 
strange world whose tacit laws and conventions are only 
Jearned from within. 





THE MYSTIC GULF. 

HERE was nothing in the old garden that appealed to us 

as children more than its eastern boundary. The 
great twelve-foot wall was the home and centre of all manner 
of queer occupations and pursuits. It was broadly coped 
with freestone and massively clothed with ancient ivy for the 
greater part of its course, and the straight green track along 
the top, obscured by the luxuriant leaves and scored across by 
hidden branches, formed a sort of adventurous causeway 





where one might crawl on hands and knees looking do 
upon the world beneath. The view at the lower end en 
magnificent, extending even to the “ green hill far away” on 
the common, and at its greater altitude the dizzy track ran in 
among the trees, so that one found oneself perched in a close 
neighbourhood of impenetrable greenery on the near side 
On the far side rose the back of the adjoining house, not mene 
than two feet beyond the wall, like a cliff, to the gutters 
where the sparrows dwelt far overhead. Hoisting oneself 
up by the roof of the meat-safe at the bottom end one 
made one’s way along the summit, always scaling new 
altitudes, for the wall rose here and there in a sharp 
curve of perhaps a couple of fect. And thus one 
might practise the reckless sport of dropping from it, 
adding to the height by fixed gradations, and adding at 
the same time to the tingling sensation of “ pins-and-needles” 
that characterized the moment when one struck the ground, 
And there were often sparrows’ nests in the ivy and lost 
tennis balls. And there was a point from which one could 
look down through the roof of the conservatory and run little 
stones down it tingling over the glass. But the highest use 
to which the old wall was put was as a vantage ground from 
which to fish in the Mystic Gulf. The Mystic Gulf was the 
narrow strip of ground that had been left stranded between 
the two walls when the house next door was built. It wag 
deep and dank as any dungeon and splendidly mysterious, 
and from the very nature of its confined and narrow space it 
was quite untrodden by the foot of man. I suppose it wag 
for that very reason that the Mystic Gulf boasted so rich a 
deposit of useless odds and ends among the rough stones and 
broken slates that formed its main contents. 


It so happened that the dining-room curtains at that time 
were supported by strong brass hooks, which could be reach ed 
with a gingerly outstretched arm from the top of the side. 
board, and these served the purpose admirably. It required 
delicate manipulation to control them at the end of their 
swaying line, and some patience and no little skill were called 
for in feeling one’s way to a point that was capable of admit- 
ting the hook. For it would mumble impotently about the 
smooth surface of tin cans, and the old umbrella-stick that 
was one of our most coveted prizes could with difficulty be 
raised more than a few inches from the ground. But we 
laboured with a whole-hearted devotion quite out of proportion 
to the importance of the cause, and the museum of relics 
which we had established in the summer-house added daily te 
the number of its specimens. 


As time went on innovations were introduced. We would 
let down a lighted candle into the darkest recesses; two 
anglers would work in concert, attacking the umbrella-stick 
one at each end and trying to lift it with a perfect balance at 
the same moment. For as we became by degrees skilled 
exponents of the sport we despised the more obvious prizes, 
There was no satisfaction in fishing up a broken fire-guard, 
for instance, or the remnant of a wicker basket. These were 
too palpably hookable. As well shoot a pheasant sitting. It 
was to the serious problems that we turned longing eyes—the 
orange, the watering-pot, the twisted poker. It became a 
common practice to dedicate oneself for the afternoon to one 
of these, the baffling and the unattainable. “I am out for 
the poker to-day,” one would announce, and until the tea-bell 
rang one would suffer no distraction from this stern endeavour. 
It was comfort enough to have had a bite—that is to say, to 
have perceptibly lifted the quarry clear of the ground. 

It was my younger brother who brought home the orange 
in an impressive scene, during which it was placed with 
elaborate musical honours in the forefront of the museum. 
He had discarded his hook and line, and borrowing a long pole 
from the bleaching green had fitted it with a stout point of 
wire. With this he had skilfully run the orange to ground im 
a corner of the wall, speared it, and brought it up. The pole 
was afterwards found useful for stirring up and altering the 
position of other objects so as to make them more amenable 
to attack. 

And then there came a day when our long practice was put 
to good account, and we were able to save ourselves from @ 
desperate situation by our familiarity with the art. For it 
was the season of sparrows’ nests, and we had found one in the 
waterpipe that ran up the wall beyond. It was so placed that 
one could positively see the eggs by clinging on in a dangerous 
and distorted position, and yet the opening was so small that 
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they were not to be reached. But could they not be ladled 
out with a spoonP It was an important and engrossing 
problem. With a beautiful disregard for property a small 
antique silver spoon was brought forthwith from the cabinet 
in the drawing-room, applied by an eager and unsteady hand, 
and dropped into the Mystic Gulf! 

Here was indeed something to fish for. Here was a new 
element of urgency, of overwhelming gravity introduced into 
the pastime. Here was a sufficient cause to put us on our 
mettle. The candle on being lowered revealed it lying well in 
an open space. But we recognized with dismay that nothing 
is less vulnerable to hook or spear than a small silver spoon. 
And yet we triumphed. For my own inherent love of all that 
is sticky prompted me to a brilliant rescue. It was one of the 
greatest triumphs of my childhood when, at the very moment 
of the ringing of the tea-bell that was to seal our fate and in 
the centre of a thrilled, expectant group, I let down a tethered 
tennis ball smeared lavishly with birdlime. It descended with 
perfect precision, and I allowed it to settle for a moment upon 
its prey before I drew it triumphantly to the surface. The 
only untoward outcome of the incident was an unmerited 
reproof to the housemaid for neglecting to keep the silver 
clean. 

After that the tennis ball became for a time the favourite 
bait. It would roam about the horrid depths gathering an 
unsavoury cargo of paper, pieces of cloth, or anything else of a 
readily adhesive nature. These were not of course admitted 
to the museum, but they were carefully subjected to examina- 
tion before they were destroyed. For we had a wonderful 
faith in the possibilities of our Gulf, and it seemed not at all 
unlikely that one might strike a banknote or a cheque. Such 
things did happen ! 

And now I come to the last and strangest development of 
the passion for fishing which had filled the spare hours of a 
whole summer with interest and delight. It is an illustration 
of that gambling, reckless spirit which seems to belong to 
every small boy, that love of taking risks which is so far 
removed from the gambling spirit of later life, in that one 
went into the thing cheerfully with everything to lose and 
nothing to gain, well content that one’s greatest success 
should leave one where one started. It was this spirit that 
was responsible for the once popular game of seeing who 
could throw his watch furthest without breaking it. 

For the Gulf became exhausted. Even the umbrella-stick 
and the watering-pot had been retrieved, and the poker had 
been given up as hopeless. It was necessary to re-stock our 
waters. It was thus that the custom grew up of casting in all 
manner of goods and chattels for the sake of fishing them up 
again. At first they were of no value, and were selected 
solely by their fishable properties, but we were not satisfied 
with that. A sort of sinister competition grew up between us 
in flinging in our most treasured belongings. We would outbid 
each other in a display of wanton and sacrificial courage, 
till at last it almost became a point of honour, and one could 
not enjoy the possession of any new picce of property till it 
had faced the ordeal of the Gulf. The climax was reached on 
a dreadful day when this new tendency reached the propor- 
tions of an orgy. The nursery cupboard was cleared out, 
private drawers were searched and rifled, and a great bale of 
miscellaneous property was hauled to the top of the wall 
—books, knives, paint-boxes, a telescope, a tennis racquet, 
a Waterbury watch, and many other treasures. All were 
cast recklessly into the depths, and we peered down at them 
with quaking hearts and faced the task before us. 

I doubt not that all would have ended well had it not been 
for the thunderstorm. As it was, our salvage operations were 
carried out two days later in the spirit of dark and dogged 
bitterness of those who must save what they can from the 
wreck, 

And we fished no more in the Mystic Gulf. 





THE COOMB OF SILENCE. 


THE BALLAD OF SHEPHERD OATES. 
Ee radary is the dominant characteristic of the Red 
Coomb Farm. At no hour of the day or night, and at 
no season of the year, can it be said to be lively. Occasion- 
ally the voice of the farmer (he has slipped from the scene 
now) could be heard in the land complaining, in loud yet 
musical toner of the “contrary seasons” and of the ruina- 





tion they were bringing him to. But these were only like 
far-off echoes spoken from the belt of highland into which 
they died, and all was silence again. 

When I left the crooked stile of the boundary and walked 
towards the ash-strewn pathway I could hear no sound but 
the muffled cooing of the proud white fantail upon the five 
red peaks. Neither could I see a man. There was the 
yellow rick-yard on the south of the silent buildings, paled 
off from the Home Croft with iron hurdles, looking bright 
warm, and comfortable as the sun gleamed down upon it and 
the two yet unthatched ricks; but there was no human soul 
there. 

Sometimes I had found Shepherd Amos—one of the most 
quaint and interesting shepherds to be found in all the neigh- 
bourhood—upon the top rung of a ladder thatching a rick ; 
for he was a clever hand at thatching, and had won prizes for 
it at the Warwickshire Agricultural Shows. But he was not 
there now. As I turned the corner of the black pathway and 
looked over the privet hedges for a sight of the well-known 
pyramidal cap of the shepherd, the absence of his familiar 
figure was a keen disappointment to me; for in lonesome and 
sequestered regions it is always pleasant to see a well-known 
face smiling at you—even through a veritable forest of 
wrinkles—and to hear a well-known voice wishing you “ good 
morrow.” 

A strange, hovering, half-musical sort of noise came to my 
ears like the buzzing of a passing bee in the twilight. Then 
I listened intently, and to me the sound seemed to come from 
the Home Oroft. 

There were curious stories in circulation among the farm 
hands relating to that neighbourhood, as there are in almost 
every district of wooded Warwickshire. One was to the 
effect that every now and again the wych-elm on that farm, 
somewhat farther towards the northern hills than the place 
where I now was, opened its trunk in the daytime, and that a 
young maiden of surpassing loveliness, instead of an ugly old 
woman, sat in the hollow and sang songs to the sweetest tunes 
“as ever was.” 

Now the voice that I heard issuing from the hedge bottom 
but a short way from where I stood could not be the voice of 
the fairy of the wych-elm, simply because there was no wych- 
elm at the spot, and the voice was a rich bass instead of a 
lovely soprano. I was therefore more interested than fearful, 
and more delighted than either, when, as I drew softly nearer, 
the sound shaped itself into words which I well knew as com- 
posing a Warwickshire rural ballad of much popularity. 

It was Shepherd Oates singing “‘ Lobb’s Courtship ” :— 

“ As Lobb among his cows one day 
Was filling of their cribs with hay; 
As he the hay to the cribs did carry 
It came into his head to marry.” 

The singer stopped for a moment just then, and I peered 
through a gap in the hedge to look at this strange singer. 
There was Amos Oates, the shepherd of the Coomb of 
Silence, the melancholy man as he was considered, bending 
down close to the ground with a fleecy ewe between his legs, 
clipping its coat off. 

He had just taken the forelock off the silent ewe, and was 
half-singing and half-murmuring the ballad in his deep and 
rugged voice as he proceeded with his work, halting now and 
then when the shears did not act so well as they should have 


done, 

“ Says he, ‘There’s little merry Nell, 
I think I like her very well, 
Though perhaps at me she'll scoff ; 
Besides—she lives a long way off.’ 
‘When roads are good and weather fine, 
I'll go an’ see her—when I've time.’ 
He mused awhile, and judged it better 
The courtship to begin by letter.” 

“ Hould still, my lass,” he said to the ewe. 

It was her first shearing, and though on the whole she bore 
it patiently, lying more like a dead thing than a living one at 
his feet, she at times kicked out violently when the point of 
the shears happened to prick her. 

After a few slight pauses Shepherd Oates continued his 
singing of the rustic ballad :— 

“ When he a bit of paper found 
(Twas neither long, nor square, nor round), 


It was the best that he could find, 
And on it thus he wrote his mind.” 





“Cum, cum,” the voice of the shepherd sounded out again 
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between the singing, addressing the ewe at his feet. “Thee 
knowest I wunna hurt thee. Thou wert my favourite eanling 
out on all the lambs as I ever yeaned, an’ I wanna hurta hair 
on thy pretty yed. Be easy, lass.” 
“Dear Nellie, I make bold to send 

To thee my love, an’ am your friend 3 

If you can like a country man, 

T’ll come an’ see you when I can. 


Then he in haste this letter sent 

(Also two apples did present), 

Which Nell received and read the letter— 
But she liked the apples better.” 

He paused awhile to take breath and to straighten his back 
somewhat, for he was by no means a strong or a young man, 
and sheep-shearing, as those know who have had experience 
of it with hand-shears, is a hot and back-aching branch of 
pastoral work. 

Wiping his top lip with the back of the hand which held the 
shears, he went on again with that peculiar cadence, coft and 
swinging, so familiar in the mouths of ancient men :— 

“ When read she in the fire threw it, 
And never sent an answer to it. 
Spring drew on, and cuckoo sung ; 
The roads were good, the days were long. 


The cows were all turned out to grass, 
And Lobb set off to see his lass,” 
“Easy, easy, my darlin’,” he said to the ewe. 
a’most over it now.” 


“ He oiled his shoes an’ combed his hair, 
Like one a-going to a fair. 


“You be 


His stick was bended like a bow, 

His handkerchief it made a show; 

His hat stood like the pot-lid—round ; 
His coat was of the fustian browned, 
And so he went and Nell he found.” 

“A clip or two more, my I’il pet,” he crooned softly, “ an’ 
then ye are finished, an’ so is my song. WhichI hope it hev 
pleased ye; bein’ as this be the first time as I hev trolled it 
since my poor gel, Rosie, cum to her sad endin’—worse luck 
for she, an’ me, an’ all on us.” 

“*Dear Nellie, how dost do?’ says he. 
‘Oh, will you come along of me, 
O’er yander close to yander stile ?” 
‘ Indeed,’ says Nell, ‘I can’t awhile.’ 
So Nell steps in an’ shuts the door, 
And Lobb shogged off an’ said no more.” 

The singing then ceased. It was the strangest thing I ever 
heard just at that point, where the only musical effects usually 
heard were the screaming of the geese, when frightened by 
some chance intruder, or the bleating of the sheep penned in 
the fold. 

The tune was a slow, catchy one; and as sung by the shep- 
herd, with his head sometimes elevated, at other times muffled 
in the wool of the shearing ewe, it bad a sort of hovering, 
swinging, and floating motion, most peculiar to the senses and 
quite fascinating to the ears that heard it. 

And could this engaging minstrel, this pastoral songster, 
who by his quaint and rugged expression of a Warwickshire 
rustic story would hold an accomplished singer interested— 
could this be Shepherd Oates, the wrinkled, elderly peasant, 
whose form was like the bent and gnarled codlin-tree in the 
orchard of the Red Coomb Farm; could this, indeed, be the melan- 
choly manof whom I had seen and heard somuch? Imovedfrom 
the bush where I had been standing and came to a gap in 
the hedge, fenced in by a wooden hurdle, and looked over. 

Yes, of a truth it was Shepherd Oates. He had just 
released the ewe, who ran bounding over the Home Croft, 
looking particularly foolish without her coat, and wondering, 
doubtless, what on earth made her feel so light. The shepherd 
rose from his cramped knees, straightened out his long, lean 
shanks—aching as they were—and looked after the shorn 
ewe with a smile breaking over his rugged, weather-worn 
features. 

At that moment he turned and saw me leaning on the elm- 
wood hurdle. 

“ Her canna mek it out,” he said, a glance of kindly recog- 
nition darting through his slit-like eyes as he pulled his 
peaked cap closer over them to shade them from the sun. 
“Em do cut some queer capers at times—unaccountable 
queer,” continued the shepherd. “This ’un’s more dubersome 
an’ ill-convenient than reg’lar. But she'll raggle on. She 
’ul get used to it afore Blind Man’s Buff.” 





rr 

“Perhaps the ewe wanted a continuation of your song, 
Amos,” I suggested. “I was quite interested in it,” 

The shepherd’s face expanded into what was meant for a 
smile, but the moment afterwards all the wrinkles went back 
into their old places and the sad, tired, and sick-of-life 
aspect came over the whole countenance again. It was as if 
my allusion to his song brought Shepherd Oates back once’ 
more to his daily life in the Warwickshire fields and to 
painful memories, from which, for a brief moment, his singing 
had lifted him. 

“I yent much at songsterin’ now,” he said sadly. “I’m 
tiskey here, ye know,” tapping his chest tenderly, “ an’ hanna 
got the wind as I had wunce. I donna know what made me trip 
‘ Lobb’s Courtship’ out this very mornin’.” 

He went down and gathered up the rolls of cream-white 
fleece which he had clipped from his favourite ewe—one of the 
fairest sheep that I have ever seen in a Warwickshire fold, I 
believe it was really to hide a tear; for, as I followed bis action, 
the sun slanted into the corner of his eye, and seemed to light 
up something which stood there—a small pearl of liquid 
moisture—until it gleamed like a little round gem of living 
fire. It was the romanticism of a good, plain man’s life, 
nursed and treasured in the Coomb of Silence—far from the 
haunts and valks of living men, and in the core of the 
responsive heart of green Nature. Georce Morey, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—_—_——--— 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF STRIKERS. 
[To tne Eprron or tax “Sprectrator.”’} 

Srr,—In my letter which you kindly published on Saturday, 
Sept. 23rd, I refrained from quoting the Act of 1875 when 
pointing out that conduct not in itself illegal might become 
illegal in view of certain results. My reasons for refraining 
I will presently set forth; meantime it may interest some of 
your readers to learn that striking may become a statutory 
offence, even if exempted from damages at Common Law, 
Section 5 of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 
1875, 38 and 39 Vict., c. 86, is as follows :-— 

“ Where any person wilfully and maliciously breaks a contract of 
service or of hiring, knowing, or having reasonable cause to believe, 
that the probable consequences of his so doing, either alone or in 
combination with others, will be to endanger human life, or cause 
serious bodily injury, or to expose valuable property, whether real 
or personal, to destruction or serious injury, he shall, on conviction 
thereof by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, cr on indictment as 
hereinafter mentioned, be liable either to pay a penalty not exceed- 
ing £20 or to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding three months, 
with or without hard labour.” 

Section 9 gives the accused the right to be tried before a 
jury. 

My omission was caused by a doubt whether the engagement 
of a railway servant can be correctly described as a contract 
of service, and consequently whether striking is breaking 
such contract. I believea railway company has the power to 
dismiss a driver, a signalman, or a guard at such very short 
notice as to be practically none. If that is so, even though 
the workman in question may have agreed to give a week’s 
notice, he could hardly be prosecuted if he struck. I surmise 
that this is the reason why the railway companies did not 
prosecute the strikers. 

I have not at hand any report of the case brought by the 
South London Gas Company against the stokers who went on 
strike leaving Lambeth in darkness. If my memory serves 
me correctly, one striker was sent to gaol— probably as ring- 
leader—and some fines were inflicted. It would be interesting 
to know if “no notice and no contract” had been pleaded. If 
so, the plea must have been overruled. I cannot help thinking 
it a pity that none of our railway directors had courage such 
as was then displayed by Sir George Livesey.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

Inner Temple. EB. S. Roperrson. 





EDUCATIONAL ANTIDOTES TO UNREST. 
[To tue Epitor or tHe “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—The “wild and whirling words” of such amateur 
politicians as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Keir Hardie in 
the recent debates and elsewhere ought to drive home to us 
all a lesson which we stand badly in need of learning. It is a 
lesson for our schools, more especially for the State-aided 
schools, and, put boldly, it is this: We cannot possibly expect 
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“noderation either in argument or action from men who have 
not the remotest conception of the meaning—the real funda- 
mental meaning—of our stock moral and political phrases. 
In a word, the curriculum of the schools ought always to 
include, nay, to culminate in, as thorough a training in the 
elementary principles of political philosophy ascan be given. 
We speak glibly of the noble work of training citizens. 
Mr. Holmes’s book must have opened the eyes of many to the 
more glaring defects of our educational system ; but I venture 
to think that it is not enough to train the character— 
important as that is, it is but one half of education, and 
it is precisely the half over which the average school 
teacher must inevitably fail—we must train the mind as 
well. In these days, when even the illiterate bake their own 
philosophy, only one thing can guard the vulgar against 
specious and meaningless generalizations, and that is a know- 
ledge of what these words really mean; where there is no 
such knowledge the only guardians of the hearth are character 
and interest; interest is at best a broken reed, and character 
must be unusually strong to safeguard ignorance. How isa 
man to be a good citizen if he does not know why he should 
be a good citizen and what a good citizen is? And does not 
this demand a knowledge, however elementary, of the answers 
that the wisest men have given to such questions as, What is 
the State? What is the meaning of good? What are rights 
and what are duties P 

I know that our labour leaders claim to be expert economists 
—it would have been amusing if it had not been so pathetic 
to read Mr. Macdonald’s naive condemnation of Mr. Asquith. 
But what is political economy apart from political philo- 
sophy but a useless abstraction? It deals with facts, and 
takes the rights for granted. Heaven knows I am 
not proposing that every Board School child should be 
taken through a miniature “ Greats” course! But I am 
proposing that he should learn that there are reasons behind 
our moral and political maxims; that circumstances alter 
cases; that principles half understood or not at all are 
dangerous things to play with; that words are nothing with- 
out meanings; that he must not make or accept windy dogmas 
without understanding somewhat at least of what they imply. 
Whether we like it or no, we can no longer hold to the Platonic 
ideal that philosophy is for the few and obedience for the 
many. The many have taken it into their heads to be their 
own philosophers, and we should see to it that their 
“philosophy” does not destroy us as well as themseives. I 
do not think much of the plea of unintelligibility. Philosophy 
even the most abstruse can make her conclusions to be under- 
stood of a child if she will only consent to put them into the 
child’s language. As for the cleverer member of the working 
classes, I am told by men who know that the standard 
reached by some of these who study political economy under 
the University Extension system is extraordinarily high— 
high enough in certain cases for an All Souls fellowship— 
and I see no reason why they should not be philosophers as 
well as economists. It is useless to decry philosophy. We 
must of necessity think; since it is of the utmost importance 
that we should try to think aright. 

It was the confusion in the minds of men in the Labour 
Party and outside of it over the meaning of “rights” that 
led me to compose this letter. They speak as if a “right” 
were a curious, tangible thing given to each man at birth, 
a talisman to guard him safe from all harm through whatever 
extremes of violence and debauchery. What they want 
becomes at once such a “right”—how created perhaps they 
could not explain. Nobody else but themselves has it. One is 
led irresistibly to the conclusion that, while African savages 
are “men and brothers,” these are terms which cannot be 
applied to any member of the upper classes in any civilized 
country. And with these thoughts in my mind I came across 
the following succinct exposition on p. 192 of Mr. Bradley’s 
brilliant Ethical Studies (alas! now out of print and hardly 
to be procured for money) which I will quote and conclude :— 

“The sphere of mere private right in the State cannot exist out 
of the moral whole. It is for the sake of the development of the 
whole, created and kept up in the whole, but merely at the pleasure 
of the whole, Just so in morals there is a sphere of private 
liking, the sphere of indifference; but this exists only because it 
ought to exist, only because duty is realized in its existence, 
though not by its particulars as particulars, i.c.,as this one against 
that one. The sphere of private rights has rights only so long as 
it is right and is duty. It exists merely on sufferance; and the 
moment the right of the whole demands its suppression it has no 





rights. Public right everywhere overrides it in practice, if not in 
theory. This is the justification of such things as forcible appro- 
priation, conscription, &c. The only proper way of regarding 
them is to say, in developing my property, &c., as this or that 
man, Iam doing my duty to the State, for the State lives in its 
individuals; and I do my duty again in another way by giving up 
to the use of the State my property and person, for the individual 
lives in the State. What other view will justify the facts of 
political life ?” 

—I am, Sir, &c., “My Station anp rrs DurTrEs.” 


(To tue Eprror or tras “Srecrator,”’] 


Srr,—You are, very rightly, an ardent and insistent advocate 
of the duty incumbent on every citizen to qualify himself, by 
some military training, for the defence of his country. I 
think, however, that hand in hand with the duty of defend- 
ing a country against external assault there exists the 
almost equally important obligation of defending it against 
internal troubles. It cannot be denied that Great 
Britain, in common with all civilized and progressive nations, 
is passing through a period of social change termed evolution 
or revolution, according to the point of view. Authority has 
lost its power over men’s minds, and its legitimate successor, 
reason, has not yet effectively replaced it. We are in the 
stage when passion, bred of recent and very partial enlighten- 
ment and unrestrained by reason, holds sway. Whither this 
stupendous movement will lead us it is not my purpose, nor 
is it within my ability, to forecast. My object is to draw 
attention to one phase, again common to all the principal 
communities—I refer to the growing contempt for and in- 
tolerance! of law, which‘ are, unhappily, though manifested 
in different forms in different countries, characteristic of all 
classes to-day, from Cabinet Ministers to “ peaceful picketers.” 
I think that the root of the disfavour into which law is falling 
is to be found in the slowness and universality which are 
fundamental attributes of any system of law worthy of the 
name. ‘These attributes are repugnant to the impatience and 
sentimentality of the majority of our day, which believes (or 
seems to believe) that the whole fabric of the political, social, 
and economic systems—the growth of centuries—can be 
demolished and built up again in the lifetime of one Parlia- 
ment, and that no law is binding on any person who thinks it 
a hardship to observe it. Perhaps the excessive legislation 
from which most nations are suffering may in some measure 
account for this state of feeling, though, of course, there are 
many other factors. But that this unwholesome and dangerous 
mental condition is on the increase cannot be denied, and I 
would submit that some means should seriously be sought for 
to check it. 

As one method of attacking the evil, I would suggest that 
in all large public and private schools systematic instruction 
in law should be given to the senior classes. By law I mean 
not Statute Law (which is usually nothing but legislation— 
a very different thing from law), but that concentration of 
the commonsense, instincts, habits, and customs of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—the Common Law. It is almost scandalous that 
hundreds of thousands of young men should (unless they 
intend to enter the legal profession) go out into the world at 
the termination of their educational period knowing little, 
and, alas! usually caring less, about the origin, the spirit, and 
the development of that law of the land which is so glibly 
talked about and so generally ignored. Over and above the 
technical value of such instruction—by which their minds 
would be opened to a knowledge of the principles to which 
our race largely owes its greatness—the mental discipline 
involved would strengthen the character, steady the judgment, 
and restrain the impulses of young students by training them 
in equity, moderation, and sound reason—qualities of the 
highest value in every walk in life. 

If a man’s first duty is to qualify for the defence of his 
country against foreign foes, is not his second to prepare 
himself by some understanding of the law of his land to 
discharge his civic obligations intelligently and helpfully to 
others ? 

A portion of the last year or eighteen months of a youth's 
scholastic career surely could not be better spent than by 
devoting it to the study of the law of his native land. I do 
not claim that this addition to the school curriculum would 
work miracles, but I do submit that it would introduce a 
leaven of mental and moral steadiness into the mass of youth 
which would, on the whole and in time, work for the benefit of 
the individual and the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., L. ©. D. 
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FREE EDUCATION. 

[To tux Eptror or rae “Srxcraron.”} 
Srr,—I have just read in your issue of September 16th a 
somewhat prolix letter from a correspondent in which he 
repeats, with evident relish, Dr. Thring’s epigrammatic if 
hasty conclusions on the subject of “Free Education”: 
“We are not educating, we are breeding a race of clever 
devils!” 

Passing over the confusion of ideas between “ breeding” 
and “educating,” the retort is obvious. If the recent “free” 
education of the masses results in “a race of clever devils,” 
education in the once “free” grammar and public schools has 
resulted in a race of unthinking, memorizing dullards. What 
a biting satire on the educational efforts of Waynflete and 
Dean Colet! Whatever the faults of our present system of 
elementary education may be, it is a system evolved and 
maintained by public school-trained men. Under it is spring- 
ing up a race of men who, rightly or wrongly, are thinking 
things out for themselves, and insisting upon better con- 
ditions of life for themselves and their families. Such an 
attitude on their part may be “ clever,” but it does not prove 
that they are “ devils.” 

If Dr. Thring were speaking ironically—a possibility dis- 
counted by the remembered “ flashing,” “sheet-lightning 
darting eye ’—he would have scored a point. Men belonging 
to the denounced race who achieve greatness in matters of 
general utility do indeed exhibit a cunning diablerie in in- 
ventive skill impossible in sixth-form, pass-degree men. 
Besides, in what respect does the attitude of these “clever 
devils” differ from that of the more fortunate public school- 
trained men ? 

Your correspondent lives “on the heights,” and is out of 
touch with the needs of ordinary mortals. He is shocked 
because a thirteen-year-old girl, like little Oliver, “asks for 
more.” He is outraged because the girl’s mother “ offensively” 
and foolishly thought her daughter would get it. Pictures on 
the walls, ornaments, a clean table-cloth, and ability to pay a 
guinea are evidence enough for him of conditions needing 
help. 


A closer and more sympathetic knowledge of the artisan 
and labouring class would go a long way to prove that Dr. 
Thring’s influence on his sixth-form boys resulted in broaden- 
ing and deepening their sympathy towards their “ poorer 
brethren.” 

I venture to draw your correspondent’s attention to Mr. 
Holmes’s recently published book, now in its second edition 


—“ What is, and what might be.” Men are indeed thinking 
out things for themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., PROTEST. 
Lineoln. 





THE FALLACY OF VISIBLE WEALTH. 
(To Tux Epiror or THe “Sprcrator.” | 
Srr,—In at least two of your recent leading articles dealing 
with the relations between capital and labour you have dwelt 
upon the great contrast between wealth and poverty as seen 
in England by the working man. You do not, however, point 
out, as it seems to me desirable an impartial publicist should 
do, that of all places in the world England is the last one 
where the value of the product of labour can be gauged by 
the mere wealth displayed by the rich and well-to-do classes. 
The agitators and other Socialists love to drive home to their 
listeners and readers that the working man in England is not 
getting his fair share of the good things of this world, and I 
cannot help thinking that you have much sympathy with this 
view. But whatever is, economically speaking, the real price 
labour should obtain in England, it has no relation to the 
actual wealth of England at the present time. England is 
powerful; England is secure; England has enjoyed some 
prosperous centuries; England is rich over and above the 
value of her working men. England is the home of the 
Englishman who has his money invested abroad, money made 
by his ancestors by their skill and adventure. England is the 
home of the pensioner, he who has served his period of work 
in India, the Colonies, our possessions, even in foreign 
countries. England is the centre spot of the Empire, and so 
attracts thousands of her sons born and bred in the dominions 
beyond the seas, who visit us on holiday with full purses. 
England is an attraction to rich Americans and foreigners in 
the pursuit of pleasure. The wealth of all these people cannot 





i a, 
in any way be said to be the product of the labour of the 
present-day English working man. But this wealth ig always 
on view, in town and in country. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer taxes it, it is true; the taxation is due, perhaps, 
for the security given by the State {or its cellection and enjoy. 
ment; but, without doubt, all this wealth is a thing apart 
from the other wealth, the outcome of capital and labour now 
working to gain profit. 

How, then, shall we gauge what is the share of the 
profit of capital and labour which labour, in all j 
should be entitled to? Only, it would seem, by each separate 
enterprise being subjected to an analysis, and we then come 
back to our old friend competition, with its good and eyjj 
influences. 

Cannot you, then, see your way to putting in a word or two 
against the idea, largely prevailing in the labour world, that the 
wealth displayed in England is the result only of the work of 
the English working man ?—I an, Sir, &c., 

AtFReD C. Ransom, 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
[To rHe Epiror or tue “Specraror.”) 
Srr,—There is a point in your admirable article on “ The Digs 
tribution of Wealth ” at which I am surprised and disappointed, 
You contrast the primitive man with a stone axe with the 
modern workman as a man “without capital.” Surely there 
is no better symbol of capital than that stone axe, no better 
starting point from which to teach what capital really is and 
what are its advantages. I do not know that any harm will be 
done if such method should suggest that it is rather a turning 
of things upside down always to speak as if capital employed 
labour, as if the stone axe employed the man, and as if the 
owner of the axe, if it was a borrowed one, had a greater 
natural right than the owner of the hands that use it to direct 
the operations it is used for.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HENRY LAUREXCE, 
Bulmer, York. 





THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 
(To tae Eprror or tux “Srecraior.”"} 

Srr,—The following extract from a letter from a relative in 
Canada may interest you as illustrating the point of view ofa 
Canadian voter :— 

“ The General Election will be on by the time this reaches you. 
I fancy Laurier won’t get in again, or if he does it will be with a 
very small majority. I have voted for him for a long time now, 
but I can’t stand this reciprocity business, or his idea that in case 
of war Canada would stand neutral if she wished it. It looks to 
me as if his real idea was Canadian independence, which would 
ultimately mean Canada joining the States.” (September 4th.) 


—I an, Sir, &e., 0. 





NATIONALIZATION OF RAILWAYS. 
[To tus Eprror or tHe “Spxrctator,”’} 
Srr,—Part of the speech of Mr. J. Pointer, M.-P. for 
Attercliffe, Sheffield, at Haggar’s Theatre, Llanelly, on Sunday, 
17th inst., is reported as below in the Lianelly Guardian of 
September 2lst, and is, I think, worth the attention of your 
readers :-— 


“The time was ripe, almost rotten ripe, for dealing with the 
House of Commons. Personally he would rather delay the pur- 
chasing of the railways for a few years. Under the Act of 1844 
the country was supposed to pay as purchase price for railways 
twenty-five times the average profits for the last three years. 
Taking the last three years the profits amounted to 45 millions. 
Twenty-five times that sum ma ,250 millions. If the com- 
panies were paying their men what they should they would only 
get 35 millions, which multiplied by twenty-five was 250 millions 
less than twenty-five times 45 millions, and the sum the country 
would have to pay. If the companies were compelled to pay 
proper wages, when the country bought up the railways there 
would be 250 millions less to pay, so he advised them to wait. 
(Applause.) Whether they waited or not the agitation should 
be set going now—(applause)—and public opinion engineered to 
the theme that railways must belong to the State.” 


—I an, bir, &e., Joun INNES. 





THE IRISH STRIKE. 
[To raz Eniror or ras “Srecraror.”} 
Srz,—In your leading article in last Saturday’s Spectator on 
the Irish strike you state that “ live fowls were left to perish 
on the deserted platforms.” I think it is only fair to say that 
whenever live fowls were stranded on the lines affected by 
strike they were fed by the station-masters and the railway 
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officials before they were sent back whence they came.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Sister Mary, co. Dublin. 





SMOKE ABATEMENT. 

[To rue Eprrom or tux “Srecraror.”] 
§rr,—Everyone is more or less interested in the successful 
solution of this problem, and it is some contribution towards 
it that some of the authorities in various towns have held 
exhibitions of smoke-saving appliances. These efforts, how- 
ever, have been mainly directed towards the saving of the 
smoke from domestic fires, while it will be readily apparent to 
anyone who has observed, say, London from an elevation that 
on a Sunday when all the domestic fires are going as usual 
there is less than one-half the smoke—the bulk of the smoke 
from the towns coming from the chimney-stalks of fires which 
drive the steam engines which provide power for the various 
works, 

In the address of the President of the British Association 
he directs attention to the waste of natural energy, which is 
in practice the waste of fuel. This waste of fuel is the crux 
of the whole question, as it is precisely this waste that causes 
the smoke, for if there was no waste there would be no smoke. 
In one part of the address he remarks: “The steam engine 
converted one-eighth of potential energy of the fuel into 
useful work; a good gas engine utilized more than one-third 
of the total in the gaseous fuel.” That is to say, a gas engine 
of the right kind only uses one-third of the fuel used bya 
steam engiuo for the same amount of power produced. A gas 
engine of the kind to effect this economy, it should be under- 
stood, is nob one driven by ordinary gas, which is expensive, 
but one driven by producer gas made on the spot, which sends 
out absolutely no smoke, requires not one-fourth of the 
labour to stoke, and only one-third of the coal. The 
writer of this has a friend who has a factory in the 
East Centre of London who installed an engine of this kind, 
and when it had effected this great economy of two-thirds 
of the fuel and labour, he himself turned out a steam engine 
which is now lying idle, and found just the same result as 
indicated by Sir William Ramsay, and absolutely no smoke. 
Before doing so he had occasion to visit one of the Messrs. 
Krupp’s works at Magdeburg, employing 6,000 men, in which 
a large portion of the machinery is driven by preducer gas 
engines, although the older steam engines are also used. 
The outstanding thing that strikes one visiting this engineer- 
ing town is its remarkable freedom from smoke. We seem to 
have nothing to compare to it. Is it that we merely take a 
theoretical interest in the subject, and leave it to the Swiss, 
Germans, &c., to realize the economy and also cure the smoke 
nuisance? Are we too indifferent to take any action? It 
would seem to be the duty of our municipalities to prohibit the 
erection of any new steam engines and chimney-stalks within 
their boundaries unless the person can show cause that he would 
lose by not being permitted to add to the smoke at the cost of 
using three times the amount of fuel necessary. There are 
thousands of these producer gas engines at work in this 
country, many of which have taken the place of the steam 
engines which are now lying disused. Those putting them up 
instead of the smoky steam engine are making no experiment 
and run no risk. It is known that the District underground 
railways in London have doubled their trains and their traffic 
since they entirely discarded the use of steam engines. In an 
anticle published last month by Sir J. H. A. Macdonald, LL.D., 
the following occurs :—“ The supersession of what seemed to 
be stereotyped in the past is and must be gradual, and to 
some it is for long a thing impossible of belief that what they 
have for a lifetime witnessed as a normal state of things is 
gradually passing away. This is particularly marked in the 
case of the inhabitants of these islands, whose natural con- 
servatism causes them to treat the new thing with.contempt 
when it first endeavours to assert itself, to resist it and put 
obstacles in its path when it shows signs of forcing its way, 
and to be wilfully blind to the certainty of its victory for a 
long time after that victory bas been practically assured. 
The British subject has a repute for not knowing when he is 
beaten, and it is a valuable quality for a martial race. When 
fighting man to man an unshakable confidence is a valuable 
Possession. But it has often been an injurious hindrance 
where the question was not of war with enemies but of 
Progress in things practical, especially in mechanical develop- 
ments.” This may be taken as the reason why so little has 
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been done in this country to improve matters. It is surely, 
however, not beyond the range of expectation that progressive 
bodies like some of our municipalities will look into this 
matter and inquire into the causes of the non-prevention of 
smoke and the waste of fuel within the area in which they 
have jurisdiction.—I am, Sir, &c., R. M. H. 





THE LATE ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER. 

(To rum Eprron or rus “ Srecraror.” | 
Srmr,—I can remember vividly, though not like “Lector” 
verbatim, the then Bishop of Derry’s sermon on the Trans- 
figuration. It was preached at St. Mary’s on November 4th, 
1882, at a time when we still crowded the undergraduates’ 
galleries to hear him and Magee and Church and Vaughan 
and Jowett and the present Bishop of Hereford, then Presi- 
dent of Trinity. I have a cutting from the old Ouaford 
University Herald in which “Lector’s” passage reads as 
follows :— 


“If ‘light and sweetness’ be best, which, with the 


Transfiguration before us, shall we accept—Schopenhauer 
or Christ? Some of us, I suppose, have been invited 
to subscribe and for the purpose of erecting a sculptured 
emblem for Arthur Schopenhauer. What shall it be? 
Something to represent the so-called demoniacal element in 
nature; some image of the will, which only is immortal, 
imprisoned in. the evitable circle of successive existences; a 
marble presentment of a putrefying mule with the loathsome thin 
(the Necrophorus vespillo, or burying beetle) that burrows onl 
fattens and breeds in it; a chiselled symbol of a bankrupt present 
working in that agony for a bankrupt future; and underneath on 
the plinth—‘ Darkness and rottenness, a tribute from a select 
circle of English admirers, who have committed the absurd but 
unavoidable blunder of coming into existence in the worst of 
possible worlds.’ ” 

You may think it worth while to repeat this extract, partly 
because it illustrates a curious possibility in criticism. In no 
less than five points “ Lector'’s” memory is obviously superior 
to the contemporary report ; demonic is better than demoniacal, 
mould thun mule, inevitable cycle than evitable circle, battens 
than fattens, and all possible than possible. Few people would 
believe a recollection twenty-nine years old to be more correct 
than a newspaper printed within a few days; but in this case 
it is so. As to mould and mule, however, I should conjecture 
that both are wrong, and that “ Lector ” is nearer to the sound 
and the reporter nearer to the look of the right word. Dr. 
Alexander probably said “a putrefying mole”; that animal 
is a favourite with the burying beetle —I am, Sir, &c. 

Hersert E, D. BLAKistTon. 


Trinity College, Oxford. 


(To rmx Eprror or raz “ Srecrator,”] 

S1r,—The epitaph quoted by “ O. L.” at p. 416 of the Spectator 
of September 16th deviates in various ways from the version 
published in the Archbishop’s collected poems and, in at least 
seme of them, from the inscription on the tablet in Derry 
Cathedral. “C.L.” notes that the young curate died of fever, 
but gives the third line 

“When through the seven waves of fire they trod,” 
instead of 

“ When through the fever’s waves of fire they trod.” 
Fever was prevalent at the time in the back streets and slums 
of Londonderry. In the fifth line “‘these ” should be “ those.” 
The other deviations are perhaps less important, but I venture 
to think they detract from the familiar wording, the beauty 
and fascination of which have been felt by many distinguished 
visitors to Derry Cathedral.—I am, Sir, &c., 

DERRYMAN, 


[To tax Epvrros or rus “Srecrator.’’) 
Srr,—The three verses on “ War” by Archbishop Alexander, 
quoted by Major Nelson, form part of a much longer 
poem which was published in the Times, October 31st, 1899, 
and afterwards reprinted in Literature. The whole poem, 
which was entitled “Is War the only Thing that has no good 
in it?” is a magnificent combination of inspired thought and 
noble music.—I am, Sir, &c., G. R. Dennis. 
Lustleigh. 





PAINTERS AND MYOPIa. 

(To rue Eprror or tax “Srecraron.”] 
Sir,—The theory is advanced, writes Pierre Loti in his 
“ Roman d’un Enfant,” “that people well endowed for paint- 
ing, with colours or with words, are probably semi-blind. as it 
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were, living habitually in a kind of penumbra, in a lunar fog, 
their look turned inward, and therefore impressed, when by 
chance they see anything, ten times more keenly than are 
other men.” A bit paradoxical this theory seems to bim. 
“ Yet it is certain that the penumbra conduces to our seeing 
better—as, for example, in panoramas, the obscurity of the 
vestibule prepares so well the final illusion ”—le grand trompe- 
Veil final. 

Loti’s “ theorician” was, perbaps, P. G. Hamerton, for Mr. 
Hamerton, in his book on “Landscape,” asserts that “the 
possession of very good eyesight may be a hindrance to those 
feelings of sublimity that exalt the poetic imagination.” Of 
all possible writers it is, by good Iuck, Lafcadio Hearn who, 
in a newspaper article published in New Orleans, points out 
that the impressivencss of natural scenery partly depends on 
the predominance of mass over detail. And since the per- 
ception of details depends vastly upon the quality of eye- 
sight, a landscape necessarily suggests less to a keen-sighted 
man than to the myope.” Has not Andrew Lang written of 
the wicked fairy at a christening who said :— 


“T shall be avenged on you, 
My chfid, you shall grow up nearsighted 


9 


which endowment proved to be the best gift of all, since 
“ Where you see patchy fields and fences, 
For me, the mists of Turner swim— 
My ‘azure distance’ soon commences!” 


—and so forth ? 

Hearn, to be sure, was—and that both physically and artis- 
tically—such an one as Mr. Lang so whimsically represents. In 
his early work, one is conscious of a kind of colour-intoxica- 
tion on the part of this master of style. In his “Two Years in 
the French West Indies,” Hearn is hardly out of New York 
harbour before “the water takes on another hue: pale green 
lights play through it. It has begun to sound. Little waves 
lift up their heads as if to look at us, patting the flanks of the 
vessel, and whispering to one another.” When the sun sets 
the vision is indeed amazing :— 

“Cramsoning more and more, the sun drops to the sea. The 
phantom ship approaches him—touches the curve of his glowing 
face, sails right athwart it! Oh! the spectral splendour of that 
vision! The whole great ship in full sail makes an acute 
silhouette against the monstrous disc—rests there in the very 
middle of the vermilion sun. His face crimsons high above her 
top-masts—broadens far beyond helm and bow-sprit. Against this 
weird magnificence her whole shape changes colour: hull, masts, 
and sails turn black—a greenish black.” 


Were I concerned, for the moment, with Hearn’s develop- 
ment as a writer, I should insist upon the fact that his book 
on the “French West Indies” wasatransitional work (an English 
critic, sympathetic otherwise, refers to it as of the “ cockatoo 
and orchid” variety); I should say that his later books were 
in better taste, and marked with more and more of reserve 
and of delicacy. The present question is, however, only that 
of nearsightedness and painting—“ with colours or words.” 

And that, even, is baffling beyond resolution. One cannot 
generalize very far where genius is in point. Hearn himself 
noted that though Gautier, among the French romantics, was 
a “myope,” Hugo’s eye was as clear as a bird’s. Not the lens 
alone, but the finder, counts in literary photography.—I am, 
Sir, &., Warren Barron Biaxe, 

New York City. 





SCHOOLS OF SOCIOLOGY. 
To rue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator,”’] 

Si1r,—Recent events have contributed to quicken the already 
widespread interest in industrial and social questions and 
problems of poverty. It is very desirable that this interest 
should not spend itself in the hasty adoption of crude theories 
or the application of quack remedies, but should lead to 
serious and scientific study and disciplined effort. 

May I call the attention of your readers to the efforts 
recently made in some large towns, generally in connexion 
with the Universities, to provide a definite training for 
workers in the field of social reform? Schools of sociology, 
or social science, or training for social work, as they are 
variously called, have been established in London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, and other towns. These 
achools offer a course of study extending over one or two 








raat, 
years. The course varies in extent and in its curriculum in 
the different towns, but it usually includes lectures on social 
ethics and economics, industrial and Poor Law history, 
administration of the Poor Law and of charity, and other 
special aspects of the social problem. Some schools supplement 
the lectures by private tuition and practice in essay writing 
Practical work forms an important part of the curriculum, oul 
is usually arranged in connexion with settlements and Charity 
Organization societies, the students being encouraged to residg 
where possible at a settlement, so as to be in touch with the 
life of a poor district, A diploma is granted at the end of 
the course upon the results of the work done and of an 
examination. 

These courses are intended to meet the needs of those who 
wish to qualify either for paid or unpaid social work. There 
is undoubtedly an increasing demand, at present inadequately 
met, for well-educated and trained workers for salaried postg 
in connexion with local government and with voluntary 
organizations. Thus men and women of university or other 
good general education who wish to devote themselves to 
social work need not hesitate to give up the necessary time 
to such specialized training. It is also hoped that both men 
and women, who wish to give unpaid service in the different 
departments of public or charitable work, will realize the 
need for some preliminary training. Those who cannot spare 
time to take a full course of study are allowed to enter for 
single courses of lectures on subjects in which they are 
specially interested. 

These schools are of course still comparatively new and 
experimental, but they represent an effort to bring a more 
enlightened and scientific spirit to bear upon the problems of 
poverty; and as I believe they are at present far too little 
known among social workers, you may think it worth while 
to bring them under the notice of your readers before the 
October term, which is the beginning of the new academic 
year.—I am, Sir, &c., ELIzaBETH MAcapam, 

The University of Liverpool. 





VILLAGE BOYS AND RIFLE SHOOTING. 
[To THe Eprron oy THE “Sprrcraror.”’] 

Srr,—The great field open to the sporting instincts of old 
public school men is my only excuse for troubling you to print 
a few facts in regard to the instruction in miniature rifle 
shooting which for two seasons now we have given to our local 
village boys. (1) Thanks to the courtesy of our local grocer 
we are able to affix a notice outside his shop giving days and 
time of shooting for the coming week. (2) The boys then 
turn up at the range, which in our case happens to be a chalk- 
pit (the very best of all ranges). At the bottom of this pit 
three stout uprights have been erected with three sets of double 
iron cross-pieces. The double irons are some eight inches 
apart on the vertical with a small fraction of space between 
the horizontals. The space between the double irons is 
sufficiently wide to receive a piece of cardboard nine 
inches by six inches to which is attached a miniature target. 
The 25, 50, and 100 yards ranges are respectively marked out 
by the usual earth-raised firing lines. (3) Each boy must 
bring his own cardboard. Ammunition (Kynoch’s axite, 22), 
targets and two miniature Service rifles are supplied. 

My personal observation leads me to believe that if you gave 
our village boys of thirteen to seventeen ‘years of age the 
choice of a sport, the vast majority of them would choose rifle 
shooting. Again, my experience teaches me that once a boy 
has learnt to shoot with a certain amount of accuracy the 
teaching of rifle shooting becomes an exceedingly pleasant 
and very useful pastime to both instructor and pupil. May I 
plead and ask for instructors (more especially amongst our 
old public school men) to respond to that call which certainly 
can be heard in any decent-sized village in England to-day? 
One more word in conclusion. Last year you kindly printed 
a letter of mine asking for ideas on the question of teaching 
boys to shoot with both eyes open. The many kind replies 
received were not, in my opinion, convincing as to its prac- 
ticability. Before, however, finally dismissing the question 
may I ask any reader of this letter to tell me the practical 
results of teaching soldiers in the British Army to shoot 
with both eyes open? If the angels have feared to tread im 
this direction it is not my business to step in and play the 
fool with my boys.—I am, Sir, &c., E.G. H, Garnet Man, 
Wye, Kent. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE—A 
CORRECTION. 
[To rae Eprror or Tux “Srectator.”"] 
Sir,—In the last few weeks it has been frequently and 
erroneously stated that the national army advocated by the 
National Service League would be available for use in 
«putting down strikes.” Will you kindly allow me space to 
remind your readers that the army advocated by the League 
js nothing more nor less than the existing Terriiorial Force 
recruited on a national basis and trained to war before the 
outbreak of hostilities? It is, of course, quite impossible for 
anyone to predict what a Government in power five or ten 
vears hence may do, but at the present time officers and men 
of the Territorial Force are not liable to be called out in aid 
of the civil power as a military body in the preservation of 
peace. The existing regulations on the subject were strictly 
observed during the recent strikes, and it is clear that the 
present Government do not intend to use that force in labour 
disputes. There is not a single word in the League literature 
suggesting that any alteration should be made in the “ Regu- 
lations for the Territorial Force” (paragraphs 404 to 407) 
which deal with duties in aid of the civil power; and no such 
alteration is contemplated by the governing body of the 
League.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. B. Brrp (Colonel), 
72 Victoria Street, S.W. Secretary N.S.L. 





HASTINGS OF WOODLANDS. 

(To rue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Shaftesbury does not say that Hastings was a book- 
lover and the whole tenor of the account is against the idea. 
That hard riding, loose-living old squire had, however, one 
peculiarity that may interest your readers, the more so as the 
notice of it probably suggested to Sir Walter (who was 
naturally well read in the literature of Dryden’s time) the 
little white stick with which Cedric kept his dogs in order. 

“Seldom but two of the great chairs had litters of young cats 
in them, which were not to be disturbed, he having always threeor 
four attending him at dinner, and a little round white stick of 
fourteen inches long lying by his trencher, that he might defend 
such meat as he had no mind to part with to them.” 


—Iam, Sir, &c., W. K. Gru. 





THE WORD “RAID” AS USED IN ITALY. 

[To raz Eprror or tue “Srrctartor.”’] 
Sir,—Present-day journalists in Italy are giving an excellent 
object lesson of how one word of another tongue is adopted 
and used in an absolutely different sense from that attributed 
to it in the original language. Every Italian newspaper now 
designates as “raid”? a motor race from point to point as 
distinguished from those held on a course; a bicycle run or 
aviation flight under similar conditions. The origin of the 
expression long puzzled me until I compared the pronunciation 
of our word “ ride” and its spelling according to Italian letter 
sounds, for r-i-d-e would, by them, be pronounced as if written 
“reedy” in English, whereas ra-ede or raid more nearly 
approaches our rendering of “ride” to Italian ears. They 
wholly ignore the meanings as given by a dictionary: a RIDE 
being equivalent to “una passeggiata a cavallo”: a RAID by 
“una scorreria con oggetto di rubare od acquistare eon 
violenza.” 

Thus we have a motor “raid” by Prince Borghese across 
Asia; a bicyle “raid” from Milan to Rome; an aéroplane 
“raid” from London to Edinburgh! The effect upon the mind 
of the British reader is so utterly ludicrous that the vanity of 
foreign so-called “ sportsmen ” would be deeply hurt did they 
but realize what merriment their persistence in this blunder 
evokes.—I am, Sir, &c., A. BULWER. 

86 Via Palestro, Rome. 





THE COW-DEALER AND THE QUAKER: A STUDY 
IN LEICESTERSHIRE DIALECT. ; 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Sprecraror.”’] 
Sin,—The new cow had come that morning, and the dealer 
whom I always employed to buy cows for me had called 
: Joost ter sée ow the caeow lukes i’ th’ féld.” That meant 
whiskey and gossip. Imixed him a glass; and, holding it up 
with one hand, and touching his forehead with the other, he 
said, “’Ere’s to th’ new caeow, for all shé’s a whoite un. Soom 
folks says as ‘ow th’ whoite uns is nesh; boot, ah tell yer, 





Mester, ahd as lave boy a whoite un asa black un. Yer can 
sée a whoite un i’ th’ daerk. Ah oonce ’eerd tell on a leem mun 
as fell ower a black caeow as were a layin’ acrorst the caert- 
road; an’ ’é ’pologoised to ’’er. ‘ Ah beg yer parding,’ ’é says; 
joost a thatn, ‘ah beg yer parding.’ Now there’s Mester 
Fox, th’ Queeker: ahn bought many a caeow for ‘im, an’ ’é 
niver meks no count o’ th’ coolour. ’E says as ‘ow it’s on’y 
superstition, an’ ’é’s ’ad ter cosset soom as hadna a whoite ‘eer 
on ’em. 

“Ah! boot ’é’s a room coostomer, *6 is. When ah 
were a yoong youth, ah’d a sister as lived i’ sarvice wi’ ‘im, as 
were a dale older nor mé.” Here the dealer hesitated 
for a moment, and said to me: “Boot, Mester, happen 
yer knows Mester Fox; an’ ahm a deevin’ yer wi’ 
my teels an’ jawbation?” I assured him that I was 
much interested, and begged him to tell me about his 
sister and Mr. Fox. “ Well, then, ah’ll tell yer,” said the cow- 
dealer, “ an’ yer can sée fur yersen ‘ow ’é sarved mé, an’ ’ow 
ah sarved ’im. “Iwere a thisn. Ah went woon dee t’ sée 
m’ sister; an’ Mester Fox were agin th’ geete ; an’ ’é took mé 
along th’ Cooch-road to th’ froont-door, an’ int’ a gre’t big 
parlour; an’ ’é says, ‘ Friend, theen coom a long wee,’ é’ says; 
‘an’ happen thee’d loike a bit o’ bread an’ chéese.’ Well, ah 
tell yer, Mester, as ah didna loike t’andle a knoife an’ fork 
afore a gen’l’man; ah was boot a yoong youth; an’ ah says, 
‘Thank yer koindly, Mester Fox; boot ah’d rayther not,’ ah 
says. So’é went awee to tell m’sister as ah were a weeting 
ter sée’er. Then the cuke coome in, an’ shé axed mé t’ave 
soom bread an’ chéese. Well, ah wasna afeerd o’ th’ cuke, an’ 
ah says, ‘ 'I'hank yer koindly, Miss.’ So shé went an’ got this 
‘ere bread an’ chéese, an’ a soop o’ soommut-as-is-good to wash 
it down wi’. 

“ Then in coome Mester Fox, an’’é says, ‘ Friend, thee saidst 
thee’d have no bread an’ chéese. Thee’ll not tell a lie i’ my 
house’; an’ ’é walked off wi’ th’ bread an’ chéese, an’ th’ eel 
an’ all; by Lady, ’é did. Abh! 

“Eh! boot ah downed ’im; leastways a man as is a friend 
o’ moine downed ’im fur mé. When ah were a goin’ wum, ah 
met Joe Bonnett as rents a tek oonder Mester Fox; an’ ah 
tould ‘im about this ’ere bread an’ chéese; an’ ’é says, ‘ Ah’ll 
Fox ‘im, as sure as ma neem’s Joe Bonnett.’ Well! th’ next 
toime as ah séen this ’ere Bonnett, ’6 says, ‘Ah gien old 
Mester Fox what for. Ah went to pee m’ rent; an’ ’é says, 
‘Friend, would thee like a bit o’ perk pie? Wén killed a pig, 
an’ wén meed soom noice perk pies. Would thee like to teeste 
one?’ So Bonnett ’é says, ‘Thank ye koindly, Mester Fox.’ 
So ’6 sends in a new perk pie as ’ad niver béen coot, an’ goes 
to wroite the recéte fur th’ rent. When ’é coom back ’é says, 
‘Friend, thee hasn't eaten anythink.’ ‘No, Mester,’ says 
Joe Bonnett. ‘Ah dunna know weere t’ coot it.’ So Mester 
Fox, ’é says, ‘Coot it weere thee likest, friend.’ So Bonnett 
’é says, ‘ Well, thank ye, Sir, ah’ll coot it at wum.’ So the 
old Queeker ’é says, ‘ Friend, thée’ll not tell a lie i’ my house.” 
An’ ’é took an’ lapped oop the perk pie i’ peeper, an’ meed 
Bonnett tek it wum. 

“ Well, Mester, ahn finished the whiskey, an’ thank yer 
koindly. Wéll goo an’ sée ‘ow tke caeow lukes i’ th’ féld.”"— 
I am, Sir, &c., 0. O. 





WASPS AS ANIMALS’ FOOD. 
[Yo raz Eprror or rae “ Srecrator.”)} 
S1r,—Apropes of your correspondent’s (“T. ©. F.”) inquiry 
as to rats eating wasps, I would state that our dog, although 
stung innumerable times, will snap up a wasp on every possible 
occasion. One naturally supposes that the wasp must taste 
very sweet indeed.—I am, Sir, &., 


Wye, Kent. Beatrice A. Man, 





[To tae Eprror or tax “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Apropos of T. O. F.’s letter in your issue of Saturday 
last, it might perhaps interest your readers to hear of another 
odd instance of a predilection shown for wasps—this time by 
a chicken in a Sussex garden, who made a practice of paying 
regular visits to the jars of sugar and water set about to 
attract the wasps and feasting upon the victims. As an 
enormous number were entrapped daily, she must have con- 
sumed hundreds. 

I enclose a photograph showing her in the act of enjoying 
her dainty meal.—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. B. 

(The camera is not always a trustworthy witness, but here 
its evidence is incontestable——Ep. Spectator.] 
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(To raze Eprror or res “ Srzcrator.”] 
Srr,—A farmer’s wife in this neighbourhood (Warwickshire) 
is in the habit of receiving parcels of broken chocolate from 
the manufacturers for the chickens. One day lately, the 
chickens having eaten, in the sunny farmyard, all that they 
required, a number of wasps came to finish the chocolate, 
whereupon a family of ducklings rushed upon the wasps and, 
darting and jumping at them, gobbled them up. They were 
none the worse even a week afterwards.—I am, Sir, &c., 
INTERESTED. 





cae) = 

NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 





agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 


expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


THE MOUNTAINEER. 
I pay my court in the open day, 
A song and a laugh and a shining blade. 
The hermit who hears me forgets to pray, 
The sunburnt peasant throws down his spade, 
The merchant of spices grows tired of trade, 
When I am in love in the noon of May. 


The envious anchorite marks my way, 

The shepherd forgets that his sheep have strayed 
Through the green of the vines to the olive’s grey; 
The trader curses his sordid trade, 

Amber and rubies, Chinese jade,— 

“ Better, far better his lot,” they say. 


If love is in vain, I will take my sword, 

No part of my joy will I leave behind, 

But swimming the rivers I cannot ford, 

I shall come to the hills that are always kind, 

My hills I would seek, though my eyes were blind, 
More dear to my feet than a velvet sward. 


If love is not mine, there is this for me, 
A cliff full of shadows where beech leaves fall, 
The song of the wind on a sunlit sea, 
The sound of the waves that are free, free, free, 
While the evening star for my festival. 
Bren KENDIM. 








BOOKS. 


MONTAIGNE* 
“ C'est icy un livre de bonne foy, lecteur”—such are the first 
words of Montaigne’s Preface to his Essays, and they exactly 
hit the mark. No one ever wrote about himself with a more 
trustworthy pen. The Confessions of St. Augustine, Cicero’s 
familiar letters, and the Diary of Samuel Pepys are not more 
honest, and Montaigne has the advantage over them that he 
writes without prejudice or emotion and with a more intimate 
self-knowledge. For to learn to “know himself” had been 
the chief study of his life. In other matters he was satisfied 
to be ignorant, and the sceptical inquiry, “ What know I?” 
was his favourite motto. But with regard to himself he 
believed that he might attain at least some measure of 
certitude, and accordingly he studies himself with deliberate 
and ceaseless curiosity. “ Unhistrionic, uncondemning, uncon- 
doning,” as Miss Sichel puts it, he places the results of his 
examination frankly before us, with the skill no doubt of an 
artist, but also with the cold, impartial accuracy of a scientific 
observer. He does not, perbaps, portray himself “ tout entier 
et lout nud,” as he says he would “ very willingly ” have done 
had Fortune placed him “among those nations which are 
yet said to live under the sweet liberty of Nature’s first and 
uncorrupted laws,” but there is assuredly little that he does not 
lay bare. Certain, indeed, of his revelations the world, we 
think, could altogether spare, and it is, perhaps, a thing 





* Michel de Montaigne, By Edith Sichel, London: Constable and Co. 
[7s. 6d. net. ] 





SR 
indifferent to know that he was “ very friand and gluttonoy, 
of fish,” drank in summer “five glasses of wine at a hun z 
meal,” or was very fond of scratching, “ which is,” he obs 
“one of Nature’s sweetest gratifications,” though unhappil 
“repentance doth over-importunately attend it.” But = 
about the full details of Montaigne’s library, “ with its three 
bay-windows of a far-extending, rich, and unrestricted 
prospect,” and offering him within “the full sight of all his 
books, set round about upon shelves or desks, five ranks, one 
upon another,” wherein he tells us “sometimes I muse and 
rave, and walking up and down I indite these my humour 
these my conceits”? Or about his cat, as to whom he doubts 
“whether she is using me as a way of passing her time even 
more than I her,” and concludes that “we entertain one 
another reciprocally with our cunning tricks,” while “if I haye 
my hour of advancing or refusing so hath she.” Assuredly 
there are few readers who do not like Montaigne better 
because of these, and a hundred other, happy familiarities, 
And then there is his “gravel”! Dideverany man treat it go 
companionably or talk about it so wisely and so delightfully a 
Montaigne? It is “an evil,” he allows, but one “whose society,” 
he writes, “is honourable unto me, for so much asit commonly 
possesseth the better sort of men,” and whose “ particular 
favour” it was “to keep his play apart and let me keep 
my own,” so that “in his strongest emotions I have held 
out ten hours on horseback against him,” while this same 
“courteous, kind, and gracious” disease not only “ discharges 
me,” he notes, “ of other accidents,’ but also “rouseth and 
awaketh rather than deters and drowsies,” having above all 
“this peculiar commodity,” that its “ causes, conditions, ang 
progresses ” are so regular as to call for “no doctoral con- 
sultations and collegial interpretations ” and the patient, if 
only he will “endure,” may for the most part “ play, dally, 
dine, run, be gamesome.” 


erves, 


But the circumstances and conditions of his life, on which 
he dwells so quaintly, are only, as it were, the setting of 
the real picture he would present to us. He paints all these 
outward details, partly because they interest him as an 
artist, but still more that we may be tempted to study him 
more closely and from within, and so, too, perhaps, learn some- 
thing about ourselves and about men. He takes us into his 
library and lets us see him “pecking off from books the 
sentences that please him,” “pillaging the flowers here, 
there, and everywhere,” “fusing and transforming” what 
he pillages “to make thereof a venture all his own,” in order 
that we may understand his mind and how we may improve 
ourown. His cat is not only a symbol of that quietude, or 
“ Ataraxie ” which he thought the best of blessings, but also 
a reminder that in comparison with animals man “has no 
prerogative or essential pre-excellency,” and that “ consider- 
ing that the same Master hath given us lodging in this palace 
for his service, and that they belong, like us, to his family, 
Nature hath good reason to enjoin upon us some kind of 
esteem and affection towards them.” And beyond question 
Montaigne does not talk of his “stone colic” only as a kindly 
egoist but still more as a philosopher. For philosophy, as he 
understood it, was in truth his chief study. Call him Pyr- 
rhonist, Stoic, Epicurean, Hedonist, or what you will—for 
he was in fact all in turns—but at least his one aim was 
to learn how to live and how to die. He had no dreams of 
immortality and no high ideals. “ All mortal men’s content- 
ment,” he says, “is mortal,” while “ transcendent humonars,” 
he often tells us, “ affright me like unto high and inaccessible 
places,” but he sought to tread life’s common way in an 
orderly, moderate, and therefore not unhappy fashion, and “1 
should like,” he writes, ‘‘Death to find me planting my 
cabbages, indifferent to his coming and still more # 
my imperfect garden.” He had neither aspirations 
nor ambitions, for “glory and ease are things 
that cannot squat in one same form,” and his 
scheme of philosophy is at best a poor one. But in those 
hours—and who does not know them P—where the soul can- 
not, as it were, imp its wings for flight into the higher ether, 
and we trudge the ordinary high road amid dust and heat 
and weariness, then Montaigne is the most delightful of com- 
panions. Flashes, indeed, he sometimes has of finer fancy, 
and it comes “almost as a shock” when the good, easy 
gentleman breaks out into such words as these :— 

“For this world is a very holy temple into the which man is 
ushered, there to look upon divers images carven by ne 
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ale 
mortal hanc 
to be appre 
and the eart 
js to be appre ' ; 
But for the most part he is equable, chatty, and amiably dis- 
cursive, witty and humorous, full of apt stories and shrewd 
comments, never stilted, but always on our level, abounding 
in what Miss Sichel calls an “ impersonal egoism ” and a 
« sunny selfishness,” in which there is no touch of vanity or 
morbid seeking after applause. 

And then there is his style. As regards that, but that only, 
he must be accounted not wholly trustworthy. His composi- 
tions are, he says, “a mingle-mangle ” (farcisseure) ; he goes, 
he assures us, only “ by frisks and skips,” and his style, like 
his wit, is “vagabond.” But it is as foolish wholly to believe 
Horace when be speaks of his Essays—we wrongly call them 
Satires—as “a playing the fool with paper,” or Charles Lamb 
when he laments that “ his little sketches are unmethodical,” 
as wholly to trust Montaigne when he talks about his own 
style. Of style, indeed, as Miss Sichel points out, there never 
was a greater master or a better critic. “The kind of speech 
that I like,” +he writes, “is a simple, naif speech, the same 
upon paper as upon the lips—a succulent, nervous speech, short 
and compressed, not so much combed and curled and coddled 
as vehement and brusque,” and his own discourse is exactly 
of the kind he liked. Whatever he writes “is easy, coloured, 
racy of his soil, colloquial yet perfect in dignity,” and 
although he “dares,” as best befits his subject, “to talk to 
his readers from an armchair,” still in spite of his ease there 
is nothing “slipshod” about him, but be is always “spick 
and span in the faultless linen that he loved,” so that, as Miss 
Sichel says admirably, ‘“‘ we always feel at home with him and 
yet always in fine company.” But adequately to discuss 
style without giving those full illustrations which a brief 
review forbids must be a thing impossible, while to give any 
true portait of Montaigne either in an article or a book is 
assuredly not less so. He was, he tells us, so “ wavering and 
diverse” (ondoyant et divers), so different to-day from what 
he was yesterday, that he never could himself be permanently 
sure of his own features. As they are at one moment he 
draws them faithfully, but the next they are other than they 
were, and he makes no effort to attain an idealized consistency. 
He does not seek to paint Montaigne “ever at his best and 
greatest,” as Tennyson would have a painter do, but prefers 
to let you see him just as he was from day to day and from 
hour to hour. Tlrat, indeed, is one of his highest merits, but 
it also makes all efforts to draw any single portrait of him 
confused and blurred. To know Montaigne, to get any real 
image of him in the mind, it is necessary to walk and talk 
with him familiarly and as with a friend. He is a man who 
refuses casual acquaintance or to be known at second-hand, 
and it is Miss Sichel’s distinction that she recognizes the fact. 
She does not so much tell you about him as introduce you to 
him. Such facts about his history as are needed for under- 
standing him she gives clearly, carefully, and sufficiently, but 
for the most part she is satisfied to let him speak to you 
directly and for himself. Her comments, when she makes 
them, are less those of a critic than of a guide, or rather of a 
graceful hostess who wishes that her friends should hear a 
new guest talking to them freely and at his best. Occasion- 
ally we may demur to such phrases as “colossal ease” or 
“Titanic common-sense "—for how could Montaigne be either 
“Titanic” or “ colossal ” P—but, on the whole, her observations 
are marked by rare tact, sympathy, and insight. She has, 
in fact, given to all readers of good taste—if there are any such 
who read it—just such an “introduction to Montaigne” as 
will surely tempt them to seek his closer intimacy and 
friendship. 


i, but such as the Divine Thought hath fashioned 
hended of the senses: the sun, the stars, the waters, 
h, the which are symbols of the invisible truth that 
hended by the intelligence alone.” 





THE PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION.* 
THE term “destitution” has had a curious history. In the 
long-protracted controversy which followed the passing of the 
Poor Law Act of 1834 the word seems to have displaced the 
older term “indigence” as applicable to that degree of poverty 
which called for the interposition of the public authority. 
Common-sense showed that some such distinction was needed, 
but the difficulty remained that in practical administration 
it was impossible to distinguish at sight, however ingenious 


* (1) The Prevention of Destitution. — By Sidney and Beatrice Webb, London: 
Ongmansand Co. {| 6s. net.) (2) Grants wn Aid: a Criticism and a Proposal. 





By Sidney Webb. London : Longmans and Co. [5s. net. ! 





the verbal definition might be, the destitute or indigent from 
those who were merely poor. Some automatically working 
definition was obviously desirable. This was supplied in what 
is known as the Continuance Report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, 1839. A very precise analysis is there given of the 
method by which, according to the theory of the new law, 
destitution could be distinguished from poverty. Space per- 
mits us to quote only a few leading phrases. “The funda- 
mental principle with respect to the legal relief of the poor is 
that the condition of the pauper ought to be on the whole less 
eligible than that of the independent labourer.” The truth 
of this is not disputed, “but the difficulty has consisted 
in applying it to practice.’ “A distribution of relief 
- « « to be spent or consumed by the pauper in 
his own house is inconsistent with the principle in ques- 
tion.” “In order, therefore, to carry the above-mentioned 
principle into effect it is necessary that the pauper should be 
relieved . . . by receiving him into a public establishment.” 
“The only expedient, therefore, for accomplishing the end in 
view, which humanity permits, is to subject the pauper inmate 
of a public establishment to such a system of labour, discipline, 
and restraint as shall be sufficient to outweigh, in his estima- 
tion, the advantages which he derives from the bodily comforts 
which he enjoys.” The whole argument has been briefly 
summed up as follows: “ A man is destitute when he is willing 
to give up his present insufficient resources in exchange for « 
maintenance in some Poor Law institution.” 

Boards of Guardians, however, being what they are, rightly 
or wrongly, with few exceptions, made little or no use of this 
automatically working definition. Even the higher officials at 
the Local Government Board, when asked by the recent Poor 
Law Commission to give a definition of destitution, seem to 
have forgotten the exhaustive discussion of the earlier period, 
and, through their legal adviser, presented a statement whiclr 
may be a masterpiece of legal drafting, but, inasmuch as it 
evades the practical difficulties of the subject, is hopelessly 
futile 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb in the opening sentences of this work 
acknowledge the necessity of distinguishing between the 
destitute and the merely poor, or at least they announce their 
intention of observing some distinction. As the argument 
proceeds, however (no further than on page 3), we find that 
under the term are included, not only those who actually come 
on the Poor Law (atest which, under present forms of adminis- 
tration, would not have satisfied the definition of 1839), but 
“a great many cther persons” who were “ destitute without 
coming within the circle of the Poor Law”; children 
being fed and medically attended at school, persons in 
hospitals, workmen relieved under the Unemployed Work- 
men Act,and old-age pensioners. Mr. and Mrs. Webb and 
their friends have been largely responsible for the legislation 
creating these classes, and we do not think it fair that when, 
for instance, we have “ prevented ” the destitution of the aged 
by giving them pensions, their destitute condition should be 
quoted as a reason for establishing more centres of eleemo- 
synary prevention. But so we suspect it will ever be. There 
is no continence in this sieve of philanthropic legislation into 
which we are urged to pour all our strength. 

The people described are undoubtedly poor, but they are not 
necessarily destitute. They are the weaker section of the 
community pursuing their life along, what is made to them, 
the line of least resistance—an artificial status created for 
them by those who thus make themselves responsible for what 
we have culled a manufacture of paupers. We do not deny 
the existence of suffering and want. We believe that rela- 
tively our authors exaggerate it ; they certainly never refer 
to the comfort and contentment of the majority of the 
people which would be jeopardized, and in the long run 
destroyed, by the revolutionary treatment of social responsi- 
bility proposed in this volume. The demands of progress, 
moreover, both from the poor themselves and from the public- 
spirited among the more fortunate classes are happily 
insatiable, and we are cribbed, cabined, and confined if these 
can only be satisfied by attacks on the public rates and 
taxes and on the liberty of the individual, a line of policy 
which will be stubbornly resisted. This is not the spirit in 
which civilization can be advanced. 

We accept, however, the necessity of a Poor Law under 
proper safeguards. We accept also as a reasonable addition 
to the duties of the State the system of sanitary police usually 
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identified with the name of Sir Edwin Chadwick, and we 
urge that there is a reserve of voluntary effort available for the 
mitigation of suffering which can and ought to be utilized. 
These admissions, however, by no means commit us to accept 
the vast programme of State interference recommended to us 
in these pages under the title of prevention of destitution, 
proposals which seem to us to involve a more or less 
<omplete transfer of the economic responsibilities of life 
from the individual to the State. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s allusion to the Old-age Pension 
system as a proof of the destitution of its beneficiaries, when 
the whole point of this legislation was that this was not the 
relief of destitution but a permanent transfer of responsibility 
to the State—in other words a prevention of destitution—and 
the demands that are now being made and granted for its 
extension are evidence of the expansive nature of such legis- 
lation. Other instances might be quoted. One must suffice. 
The Labour Exchange is an institution which at present em- 
ployers and employed are free to use or not to use as they see 
fit. Our authors point out with much plausibility that if 
unemployment insurance is undertaken by the State the 
State must, if it is not to be snowed under by the claims of 
malingerers, insist on all labour engagements in the insured 
trades being put within its cognizance and made at the Labour 
Exchange. “This we” (Mr. and Mrs. Webb somewhat airily 
remark) “regard as no disadvantage, and, though many 
employers will at first resent it, they may be expected to find 
the arrangement not really more objectionable than the 
shipowners do.” 

Our space does not allow us to follow Mr. Webb 
far in his treatment of the question of grants in aid. 
One of the main difficulties with which he will find himself 
confronted is the common-sense, degenerating, he will say, 
sometimes into stupidity and niggardliness, of the local 
authority. To put it briefly and brutally, Mr. Webb hopes to 
be able to overcome this resistance to his revolutionary and, 
at first sight at all events, extravagant policy by granting 
from the national exchequer subventions to local authorities 
who fall in with his views. 

The truth is that, though all must sympathize with the 
objects which Mr. and Mrs. Webb have in view, we approach 
the subject with a totally different theory of society in our 
mind, and all we can do is to give a pointed expression to what 
~we believe to be the issues at stake. 

We feel we cannot do this better than by referring the 
reader to the epigrammatic language of the venerable French 
economist, M. de Molinari, whose Ultima Verba, mon Dernier 


Ouvrage, written in his 92nd year, has recently been 
g y 

published. There are two ways, and two ways only, 
he says, in which the means of subsistence are 


circulated, Exchange and Theft; and civilization consists 
in substituting the modern expedient of exchange for 
the primitive expedient of theft. The enforced partition of 
subsistences by means of taxation even when inspired by the 
admirable motives of Robin Hood or Mr. Webb is a reaction— 
a thing to be resorted to only under the direst necessity. 
Legislation of this nature is not a safe foundation on which can 
be built a progressive civilization tolerable to human nature. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb themselves, when endeavouring to 
reassure us as to the cost of their proposals, remark that we 
need not be afraid of going too fast. ‘Our own impression 
is,” they say, “that the ratepayer and the professional 
advocate for the freedom of the individual will intervene long 
before we have reached the standard of normal mentality 
which it is desirable in the interest of the race that we should 
This is precisely our point ; but in our view it is 
not only the ratepayer and the “professional advocate,” but 
human nature itself that will intervene and _ contest 
every step of progress that is attempted along this 
line of advance. There is no short cut to be found 
by reverting to the obsolescent expedient of theft. A 
right understanding of the principle of exchange and a right 
appreciation of what it has done for mankind should satisfy 
us that its organizing influence proceeds from an irresistible 
instinct, disclosing the true policy of social development, 
if only we are wise enough to stay our hand in the 
manufacture of artificial and competing forms of de- 
pendence. We accept M. de Molinari’s argument that this 


enforce.” 


has been so in the past, and we are constrained to trust to the 
same influence for the future. 


————____ 


MY TROPIC ISLE.* 
A NARRATIVE of escape from the complicated and tortuoug 
ways of a modern society is always pleasing to civilized m 
He flatters his fancy as he reads by imagining rte 
monarch of all he surveys in an unknown territory ; and =. 
he is in the mood his invention will not seem to him to ‘an 
short of Alexander Selkirk’s. To get away from rules and | 
formulas and exacting conventions, to be free of taxes and 
beyond the reach of functionaries and busyhodies, to hunt for 
one’s food, earning one’s dinner by skill with a spear or hook 
to build one’s own house, and tame the primeval forest—all 
these things seem good to a man irretrievably caught up in 
the net of sophistication. The Elysian picture is no 
sooner painted than doubts come to blear it—there 
will be no doctor near, no education for one’s children 
no society for one’s wife. Yes, the sacrifice ig re 
great for the gain, and the fond picture is put away 
till—next time. But “next time” comes soon. How often 
does the natural man, or the man who deems himself 
natural, reach down Thoreau’s Walden from his shelf, read 
again the story of the making of the hut and the growing of 
the simple crops by the pond, and compute how far his own 
capital would carry him towards contentment on the scale 
of Thoreau’s budget? Perhaps this time a new doubt assails 
him: what business, after all, has he to be contented if he 
serves no one but himself? He may boast of living the 
“simple life”; but what man is purified by living the 
simple life if he lives it only to himself? He may shoot 
for his dinner, but someone living in an unhealthy 
house at an excessive rent has made the cartridges, 
He may eat the dinner off the simplest enamel plate, but 
nothing will be solved if lead poisoning is still possible for 
those who make the plates. The simple life very easily 
becomes simple selfishness, except for the impossibly logical 
person who would bring his bird down with a boomerang and 
catch his fish with a bone hook fashioned by himself, 

The safe way to judge the simple life is to ask whether it 
pretends to be what it is not. There is no pretence about the 
motives of Mr. Banfield. He sought health and has found 
it, and meanwhile he has given us in this book some very 
entertaining observations on our life and the life of the birds, 
beasts, fish, flowers, and trees about him. His tropic isle is 
one of the myriads of islands of the Great Barrier Reef, 
which stretches for more than a thousand miles along the 
coast of Queensland, and is well known for its pearl 
fisheries. When Mr. Banfield had acquired some knowledge 
of his island he wrote a book called The Confessions of a 
Beachcomber, which created among his readers a desire to 
know more of his life and of his reasons for being on the 
island. His new book is in part an answer to those questions, 
We learn that he lives there with his wife among a few black 
people whom he employs, and he tells how he came into 
possession of the island :— 

“In September of the year 1895 with a small party of friends 
we camped on the beach of this island—the most fascinating, the 
most desirable on the coast of North Queensland. Having for 
several years contemplated a life of seclusion in the bush, and 
having sampled several attractive and more or less suitable scenes, 
we were not long in concluding that here was the ideal spot. 
From that moment it was ours. In comparison the sweetest of 
previous fancies became vapid. Legal rights to a certain undefined 
area having been acquired m the meantime, permanent settlement 
began on September 28th, 1897. For a couple of weeks thereafter 
we lived in tents, while with clumsy haste—for experience had to 
be acquired—we set about the building of a hut of cedar, the parts 
of which were brought from civilization ready for assembling.” 
To Mr. Banfield the place is an isle of dreams. ‘“ Abundantly 
sprinkled with tepid rains, vivified by the glorious sun, its 
verdure tolerates no trace of age.” It is “an unkempt, un- 
restrained garden where the centuries gaze upon perpetual 
summer.” Mr. Banfield loves his island so well that whatever he 
bends his attention to has the whole of his interest and affection. 
His notes on animals are really valuable, as they bave an 
intimate touch which if it adds nothing to scientific knowledge 
—and we think it does not—does add to one’s realization of 
the ways of animals that exist for most readers only in text- 
books and museums. , Sometimes he describes what lies about 
him, not only with grace and appropriateness, but with a turn 
for harmonious phrasing which suggests that he has pondered 
the masters of style from Sir Thomas Browne downwards. 











* My Tropic Isle. By E. J. Banfield, London: T. Fisher Unwin. [10s, 6d. 
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It is difficult to account, however, for the tricks his ear play 
him, as he evidently accepts it as councillor-in-chief. Some 
; bis sentences are ugly accumulations of superfluous words 
= combinations of jll-assorted phrases that make an annoying 
argon. As we read we often wish that the author had set 
hed his record of sights and sounds with more simplicity 
and directness, in the confident belief that the narrative is 
important enough in itself. 

Mr. Banfield has a variety of food on his island :— 

“What more wholesome and pleasant a dish than papaw beaten 
saturated with the juice of lime, sweetened with sugar, 
and made fantastic with spices ? What more enticing than stewed 
mango—golden and syrupy—with junket white as marble ; or fruit 
salad compact of pineapple, mango, papaw, granadilla, banana, 
with limejuice and powdered sugar? We lack not for spring 
chicken or roast duck whenever there is the wish; for the best 

rt of the year eggs are despicably common. Every low tide 
advertises oysters gratis, and occasionally crabs and crayfish for 


to mush, 


the picking up.” 

Forced by circumstances to be independent of society, Mr. 
Banfield, like blind men who develop their remaining senses 
to an abnormal pitch, is extraordinarily sensitive to sounds 
and smells and colours. His chief enjoyment is wading about 
the coral reef at low tide noting the innumerable forms of 
life, and he attributes his good health partly to the pungent 
and vitalizing gases which are given off from the reef when it 
is disturbed. We have not space to quote any of the longer 
episodes in the book, but we may mention capital descriptions 
of a catch of mullet, of a fight between a lizard and an adder, 
and between ashark andaray. The mullet, which were pre- 
vented from escaping from a creek by an improvised dam of 
branches arranged by a black man, assaulted this palisade, 
and the man was bruised on the forehead and half stunned by 
afish that was trying to leap over. The fight between the 
shark and the ray was a series of manceuvres for the choice of 
water, the shark trying to keep the ray in deep water and the 
ray directing all its efforts to reaching the shore, where it 
would be safe. 

The author records what might be called pathetic instances 
of protective mimicry in which lizards pretended to be adders 
and imposed only too successfully on the author who killed 
them. We notice the remarkable statement as to the 
difference between the height of a fresh-water creek in the 
day time and the night time. The creek drops from a depth 
of about 10} inches to 14 inches during the day, but returns to 
its depth of 10} inches or more in the night. This happens 
without the aid of rain. The author gives the figures of the 
varying depth in wu table, and then says -— 

“The conclusion I draw (rightly or wrongly) from the fact 

emphasized by these figures is that the mass of vegetation exercises 
a direct and immediate effect upon the flow of water by gravitation 
from the catchment. A continual and increasing demand for 
refreshment existing during the day, the root spongioles are in 
active operation intercepting the moisture in its descent and 
absorbing it, while with the lessening of the temperature on the 
going down of the sun reaction begins, the stomata of the leaves 
exercise their functions, and by the absorption of gas react on the 
root films, which for the time relax their duty of arresting the 
passage of minute particles of water, with a very definite result 
on the nocturnal flow.” 
We wonder whether there is any notable difference between 
the night and day levels in English brooks. We are not 
— of specially prepared dew-ponds, but of ordinary 
rooks, 





THE LAST EPISODE OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.*® 
Pernaps the best justification for this book is that William 
Morris thought that it was wanted. Its title hardly de- 
scribes it. “ Gracchus” Babeuf and the “Conspiracy of the 
Equals ” have only a chronological connexion with the French 
Revolution. The conspirators were impartial haters of both 
the chief results of the Revolution, The distribution of the 
land among a peasant population had no interest for men 
the first article of whose creed was the abolition of private 
property. The early triumphs of the Revolutionary Army did 
not appeal to men who looked to the insurrection they 
contemplated as the prelude to a reign of universal 
peace and goodwill. The most remarkable feature of the 
whole affair is the conviction of the conspirators 
that they had only to proclaim these principles to 





' — 
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secure the support of a nation which for the next twenty 
years was to abandon itself to the pursuit of the very ends 
that Gracchus Babeuf and his friends were doing their best to 
defeat. 
Frangois Noél Babeuf was in the first instance only a half- 
hearted supporter of the Revolution. Mr. Bax quotes from a 
letter to his wife what he calls “a truly significant forecast” 
of the events to which the fall of the Bastile was the introduc- 
tion. After describing the procession which carried the head 
of Foulon on a pike, Babeuf goes on: “I understand that the 
people should do justice for itself; I approve of that justice 
so long as the destruction of the guilty suffices for it; but has 
it not to-day become cruel? . . . Our masters, instead 
of policing us, have made us burbarians because they 
are such themselves.” He was too prudent to proclaim 
these views during the Terror, but after Robespierre’s death be 
came to Paris, started a newspaper, the Journal de la Liberte 
de la Presse, in which he attacked the fallen Government in 
the interest of the Thermidoreans. By the time the tenth 
number was reached he liked the new order of things no better 
than the Terror, and denounced Barére as “ that vile slave of 
Robespierre”’—of Robespierre, that is, in his worst aspect. 
For by this time Babeuf had come to separate Robespierre, 
“the apostle of liberty,” from Robespierre, the most infamous 
of tyrants. The Thermidorean Government did not appre- 
ciate these nice distinctions, and Babeuf was imprisoned, 
as an inconvenient person, on no definite charge, and 
apparently with no intention of bringing him to trial. 
Circumstances were widening the breach between Babeuf and 
the Government. The Thermidoreans, he suys in his paper, 
now called the Tribun du Peuple, had used their time well. 
“Barras had acquired five estates, Merlin de Thionville 
possessed two chiteaux and immense landed property, and 
could afford to give 300,000 francs a month to his mistress. 
Legendre, the ci-devant butcher, the former friend of Danton, 
had come into possession of a large estate, which he kept up 
at a vast expense.” In all directions a new middle class was 
growing up to which the Constitution of the year IIL, with 
its high property qualification, gave great power. Under this 
Constitution, writes Babeuf, “all those who have no territorial 
property and all those who are unable to write—that is 
to say, the greater part of the French nation—will no 
longer have the right to vote in public assemblies; 
the rich and the clever will alone be the nation.” 
This served as a rallying cry for all the unsuc- 
cessful elements of the Revolution, and these discon- 
tented groups formed themselves into the “Society of the 
Pantheon.” It had, of course, a right and a left wing, the 
first consisting of the Jacobin rump, the second of the 
thorough-going supporters of equality. The link which held 
together the last-named element was the doctrine that the 
principal source of all the evils to which society is heir is 
individual property holding. In February, 1796, the Directory 
decided to suppress the Tribun du Peuple, and though Babeuf 
himself got away he had to bring his journal to an end with 
the forty-third number. With their leader in hiding and the 
publication of their organ stopped, the “ Equals ” were com- 
pelled to carry on their work underground. Babeuf and five of 
his friends constituted themselves a secret Directory. As the 
new organization was prevented from publishing a manifesto 
by the inability of its members to agree upon the terms, it 
was put forth under Babeuf’s sole authority. Six years 
of revolution, he told the people of France, had left them as 
far from equality as ever. Frenchmen have marched over the 
bodies of the kings and priests who joined together against 
them ; they must now march over the bodies of the new tyrants 
who are seated in the places of the old ones. The partition of 
land may satisfy a few unprincipled soldiers; the “ Republic 
of the Equals” aims at something more sublime and more 
equitable—the community of goods. The “revolting distinc- 
tion” of rich and poor, great and small, masters and servants, 
governors and governed, must disappear. Age and sex shal! 
in the future be the sole difference between one human. being 
and another. “ Weare contented with one sun and one air 
for all. Why should the same portion and the same quality 
of nourishment not suffice for each of us ?” 

This was not an inquiry which was likely to find favour 
with the Directory. They had discovered that politics properly 
handled could be made to yield them a very much larger 
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portion, and a very much finer quality, of nourishment thau 
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‘the majority of their fellow citizens could hope to secure, and | decline in the population is not only continuous but 
the peaceful enjoyment of this revelation was now interfered | sive. In the fifty years ending with 1901 this rich de 
with by a kind of teaching very likely to become popular. | lost population at the rate of 840 persons per annu 
‘During April, 1796, Babeuf and his colleagues had carried on | last ten years the rate is 1,200 persons per annum. 
an active propaganda in the Army, and the short-lived alliance | But these figures are for the department as a whole, in 
‘between the Thermidoreans and the old Jacobins had come to | cluding the town of Dijon itself. An examination of the 
an end. In one respect, however, the latest conspiracy bore a | detailed figures, which we have not space to quote here, shane 
close resemblance to its predecessors. Between May Ist and | that the decline is practically all accounted for by the aa 
10th the Government “ was kept fully informed of everything | communes, Dijon and other towns having actually grown jn 
that was taking place.” Grisel, who was a member of the | population. The same story can be told for the whole of 
military committee of the conspirators, was in the pay| France. Between 1846 and 1906 the urban population of 
of the Directory, and all that happened at the meetings at | France increased from 8,751,000 to 16,500,000. Meanwhile the 
which he was present was at once communicated to the | rural population declined from 26,650,000 to 22,715,000, These 
Minister of Police. The insurrection was planned for May | figures alone suffice to show that, whatever else agriculture 
11th, but on the 10th Carnot announced to the Council of | may do, it does not keep the people on the land. The net 
Five Hundred the discovery of a plot to overthrow the Consti- | result of the figures to which we have referred was summed 
tution, murder the Government, the legislative body, and | up in one of the papers read at the Congress in the follo 
the staff of the Army, and deliver up Paris to pillage | words :— 
and massacre. Almost at the moment when this message | “It results from these figures that the depopulation of the rum] 
was being read the conspirators were arrested. Babeuf | districts is a fact that grows more serious year by year. It is dup 
at once appealed to the Directory to show themselves great ra prod oo —— 4 op Bey ong ted me ed onntey te 
and generous. They had once been Republicans in good | which specially affects the persons employed in agric bee 
faith; why should not they be so again? If they would but | including possibly peasant proprietors, but certainly labourers 
admit that there had never been any serious conspiracy the | who do not own land, and farm servants.” 
very men whose hearts they had lacerated would cover them with | When the Congress at Dijon came to consider the causes of 
their bodies. 1t was not the persons of the Directors that the | this depopulation, it is interesting to observe that the first 
patriots hated, it was only their unpopular acts. Let them | cause on which attention was concentrated was the fact that 
‘discontinue these and all might yet be well. Carnot was not | the work on the land is not in general sufficiently remunera. 
the kind of man likely to be impressed by eloquence of this | tive. Yet we are always told by Tariff Reformers that the 
order. Indeed, the only effect it had on him was to make | one thing needed to make agriculture remunerative in England 
Babeuf seem a less formidable enemy than he had at first | isa small duty on imported foreign food. 
supposed. When he had got the conspirators in safe Another interesting detail is the reference made to hops, 
keeping he was in no hurry to go further. Though | A few years ago the Kentish farmers were demanding a heavy 
they were arrested on May 10th, 1796, they were not duty on foreign hops. The French hop-growers, in spite of the 
brought to trial till the following February, and sentence was | protection which they possess and are supposed to enjoy, 
not pronounced till May 27th, 1797. It is possible, indeed, | complain that the industry suffers from the extreme fluctua. 
‘that they never would have been tried had their partisans in | tion of prices, which is just one of the points which the 
Paris remained quiet. But in September, 1796, they made an | Free Trader is fond of making against Protection. Another 
‘unsuccessful attack upon the Luxembourg, in the hope of | point is the decline in tillage and the extension of pasture, thus 
‘seizing the Directors, and when this failed they marched to | reproducing the conditions which we find in our own unpro- 
‘the camp at Grenelle. Here, instead of finding, as they | tected country. 
expected, the troops ready to fraternize with them, they were Nor, to pass to another aspect of the subject, do small 
met by volleys of musketry, and “in a few minutes they | holdings appear to make any difference to the decline in the 
‘were in panic-stricken flight, leaving more than a hundred | rural population. The French small holder is overburdened 
dead and wounded on the field.” Emotional Socialism stands | with debt, which in the picturesque phrase of one of the speakers 
but a poor chance against a disciplined soldiery. | “spreads like a leprosy over the land of France.” The 
The conduct of the trial showed how well the Directory | agriculturist, whether rich or poor, also suffers from the army 
was prepared for the stronger government which was to | of tramps who wander about the country, especially at the 
follow. Babeuf’s appeals to revolutionary precedents made | time of harvest, and complaint is made that the rural police 
no impression on a Court which was resolved that the | is not sufficiently organized to protect property or even 
long list should receive no further additiows. He defended | person from the attacks of these loafers. 
himself with great spirit and at very great length, and ended Finally, we come to the causes which, not in France or in 
his closing speech with a prophecy soon to be fulfilled. He | England alone, but all over the world, explain the desertion of 
would not, he said, bequeath to his children his deep hatred of | the countryside, namely, the superior social as well as industrial 
tyranny or his ardent devotion for equality and liberty. “I | attractions offered by the towns. The large landowners have 
should be making you a too cruel present. What would you | set the example. They spend a large part of their lives in the 
do with it under the Royal oppression that must infallibly | capital, only returning to the country for the few weeks which 
establish itself ?” they can spare for their holidays at the sea or in the mountains. 
The example they set runs through every class. Again and 
RURAL DEPOPULATION IN FRANCE.* again in this report we find complaints that the girls especially 
So much is said from time to time, especially by Tariff | will not stay in the country because it is so dull, and because 
Reformers, about the depopulation of the rural districts in | work in the fields is repugnant to them, “The sun tans the 
England that it is very interesting to note that the problem | face, the work on the farm spoils the hands, and the dreamed- 
is even more urgent in protected France. In the last few | of husband is not the farmer but the shop-assistant or Govern- 
years we have had such books as René Bazin’s La Terre qui | ment employee, who will rescue her from the monotony of the 
meurt and Méline’s Le Retour & la Terre, and so on, all | life of the fields.” There we have the problem stated in a 
telling the same story of the desertion of the countryside for | nutshell, and until it has been approachea on this purely 
the attractions of the town. One of the latest contributions | human side very little progress will be made towards its 
‘to the discussion of this subject in France is the report of a | solution. Hitherto almost the only man who has so attempted 
Congress on Rural Depopulation in the department of the | to deal with the problem of rural depopulation is Sir Horace 
Céte-d’Or held at Dijon, the capital of the department, last | Plunkett, who, in his Rural Life Problem of the United States, 
February. The Cédte-d’Or is a department containing a large | has insisted that a complete reconstruction of rural life is 
slice of the old province of Burgundy. It produces mainly | essential to the progress of Western civilization. 
wheat and wine. These, its staple industries, are completely 
rotected by a high French tariff. Yet the department is 
calli losing its population. In 1851 the total population THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH LAW.* 
was 401,000. In 1901 it was only 359,000, and this had dropped | THE last half of the nineteenth century was an important and 
in 1911 to 347,000. It will be seen from these figures that the | remarkable epoch in the development of English law. A new 
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red into legal study and legal practice. In one 
department this spirit manifested itself in the realization that 
Jaw was a social phenomenon, that its history was part of the 
history of social progress, and could, if scientifically and 
sympathetically studied, be made to throw valuable light on 
the development of the life and institutions of the people 
who had produced and (too often) suffered under it. With 
this important discovery the name of Frederick William 
Maitland is associated for all time. In the other department, 
the practical as opposed to the theoretical, the working of the 
new sense was slower and less easily definable. It may be 
traced in the gradual realization that law is not a fixed body 
of custom in the keeping of a pontifical college, but a gradual 
growth which can and must be adapted to the needs of society. 
One can trace the working of this spirit in the reforms of Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Lord Brougham, and it is still at work 
as one may see from the Copyright Bill, now awaiting the 
assent of the House of Lords. As typical of this line of 
development, one may perhaps take the figures of those 
two great Chancellors, Selborne and Cairns. There is still 
plenty of scope for workers in both fields, and one is 
glad, therefore, to welcome such a book as Mr. Roscoe's, 
for Mr. Roscoe co-ordinates to some extent the two 
lines of development, being as much interested in the 
amelioration of the present as in the analysis of the past, and 
pressing the latter into the service of the former. Indeed, his 
interest in history is really secondary, and where he is dealing 
‘in his first chapter) with the evolution of English law 
from 1100 to 1272, or (in chapter ii.) with the medizval forest 
laws he does little more than summarize the work of Pollock 
and Maitland in the one case and Mr. G. J. Turner in the 
other. In some of his other essays, such as those on the 
law reforms of the Commonwealth and the genesis of 
the High Court of Admiralty, he breaks newer ground, 
and in the former of these calls attention to an 
interesting and little-studied episode in legal history. The 
immediate value of Cromwell's work was annihilated by the 
Restoration, and historians have been apt in consequence to 
pass it by; but much that the Protector inaugurated was 
re-enacted in later reigns, and there is no doubt that later 
reformers took advantage of his preliminary labours, the 
nature of which strikingly illustrates the strong and unpre- 
judiced common-sense of the spirit which prompted them. 
Perhaps the chapters which display the author at his best are 
those on the development of the laws of evidence and bank- 
ruptcy and on the rise of the Commercial Court. All these 
show clearly the manner in which the sense of our people has 
(often slowly enough) moulded the law and practice of 
the Courts to its own requirements, and are also 
excellent examples of Mr. Roscoe’s power of compre- 
hensive and impartial survey of large issues. It is 
rare to find a writer with so keen an eye for the meaning of 
the past and the requirements of the present, and these 
isolated chapters make one hope that Mr. Roscoe may one day 
weave these “ Studies in the Evolution of Law and Procedure 
in England "—as his sub-title calls them—into a real history of 
English procedure. The key to a proper understanding of 
the growth of English law is a comprehension of the evolution 
of its practice, and an intelligible treatise on the subject 
would be of the highest value both to student and lawyer, 
for even modern practice must now and then dive into black 
letter. The subject is a terribly intricate one, and, though 
Mr. Roscoe has not the historical genius which would have so 
well qualified Maitland for the task, he shows in the present 
volume powers which would ensure a clear, comprehensive, 
and practical result. 


spirit ente 





ABOUT RUSSIA.* 
Tae first thought that occurs as we read this book is how 
different it is from what an American traveller would have 
written thirty or forty years ago. In those days Russia was 
to the United States the most admirable of all the nations of 
Europe. There was a veritable entente cordiale, if not in 
formally established political relations, yet in popular feeling. 
Of course it was one-sided; for not one Russian in a thousand 
even knew that there was such a place as the United States. 
The second thought is this, Is the book a real record of travel 
or a political romance? The writer tells how her fiancé, newly 





* Honeymooni in Russia, - 
Onwin. 7s. Cd. wet} ussia, By Ruth Kedzie Wood, London; T, Fisher 








appointed to manage an important industrial concern in 
Russia, takes her to lunch at Carlin’s and announces 
that they must be married that very day. All is arranged 
—whether such things are possible in New York we do 
not know—and the second chapter shows us the happy 
couple in St. Petersburg. Their first visit is to St. Isaac’s 
Cathedral, where a young priest, who had served in the 
Orthodox Church in Second Avenue, New York, confides to 
them his national aspirations ; their second is to the Tomb of 
the Tsars; and this gives, of course, opportunity for a very 
uncompromising history and appreciation of the Romanov 
family (so called, we are told, by courtesy, seeing that this 
family really came to an end with the grandson of Peter the 
Great). The next thing is that the travellers are entangled in 
difficulties with the police. They have a camera with them, 
and they have obtained, not without gaining some knowledge 
of Russian police methods, the licence to use it. Unfortunately 
one particular employment of it excites suspicion, and the 
husband is arrested. He has taken a snapshot of the Navy 
Yard, and all such places are exempted in the permit. This 
brings us to two important developments of the story—the 
ambiguous word will serve sufficiently well. First, we 
get a glimpse of a Russian prison. The husband spends 
a night in a cell, and comes back in so filthy a condition 
that he has peremptorily to forbid his wife coming near 
him. Secondly, the travellers become acquainted with a 
Russian prince who becomes security for their good behaviour, 
and the Russian prince has a daughter who is a fervid 
revolutionist. Then we have visits to some famous Russian 
places—Nizhni Novgorod and Moscow amongthem. Every- 
where we get some detail that suits the picture. At Nizhni 
Novgorod the travellers are robbed in the most audacious 
way by some savages from the Caucasus—it is not among the 
functions of the police to prevent such things. At Moscow 
they hear about various matters, labourers’ wages among them. 
A steel-worker earns, for instance, for a half-year’s labour— 
they spend six months in their native village and six in the 
manufacturing town—about £14 (we must protest, by the 
way, against the assertion that a Pittsburg mill-worker does 
as much as fen Sheffield artisans), and they still enlarge their ex- 
perience of revolutionary methods. The wife has been entrusted 
by her St. Petersburg friend, the prince’s daughter, with a 
precious package for a relative in Moscow, and this turns out 
to be a sum of money in banknotes with which the wants of 
Siberian exiles are to be relieved. Another place which they 
visit is Kharkov. On their way they get into conversation with 
a young Jewess, who relates some ‘prison experiences, the 
conductor of the train taking no little interest in the story; 
und when they reach their journey’s end they hear much 
more, one piece of news being that the revolutionary lady at 
St. Petersburg has been arrested and thrown into prison, and 
that her fiancé has broken off the engagement by way of 
proving his loyalty to the Tsar. Of course it is possible that 
a honeymooning couple might meet with these adventures and 
experiences; but if they did they would have done well, one 
cannot but think, to say nothing about them. There are 
other things in the book, vigorous little sketches of places, of 
men, of manners ; for one reason or another it is throughout 
eminently readable. We are bound to say that the illus- 
trations, interesting as they are, favour, on the whole, the 
fiction hypothesis. Is it possible that the “ Marie,” whose 
portrait faces p. 120, can represent the happy, blushing girl 
of whom we read in chapter ix.? She looks like a Nibilist 
on her way to the scaffold. 





EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY.* 
A new issue of fifty volumes brings up the total of Messrs. 
Dent’s very successful venture to the remarkable figure of 
561. It is interesting to see how this is made up. “ Fiction,” 
with its kindred categories of “Books for Young People” 
(some of these, however, being historical) and “ Romance,” 
accounts for exactly three-sevenths of the whole; “ History” 
and “Biography” number nearly a hundred; “ Essays and 
Belles Lettres,” with “ Poetry and the Drama,” about as many 
more. The balance of about 120 is made up by “ Travel and 
Topography,” “Philosophy and Theology,” “ Classical,” 
“Science ” (a newcomer into the literary domain and not very 
plentifully represented), “ Reference,” and “Oratory” in the 
order in which the names are given. Now this is a 
~Y Eccruman’s LAbrary, 613-661, London: J, M. Dent and Co. {ls., 2s, 6d. net.) 
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very satisfactory analysis of the “Library.” It would 
compare favourably with the returns of libraries, public 
and circulating, if the latter were available. If it 
represents the reading tastes of “every man”—every man, that 
is, who reads—there is no reason to despair of the republic. 
And not a little of the credit belongs to the publishers for the 
judgment which they have exercised, not, we may say, without 
courage in view of some of the publications in which they have 
ventured. The latest instalment well maintains the character 
of its predecessors. 
predominant than usual, but it is more than usually interest- 
ing with the names of Tolstoi (“ War and Peace”), Turgeniev, 
Balsac, Hawthorne, George Sand, and Disraeli, while 
Freeman’s Old English History for Children figures among 
the “Books for Young People.” Among the volumes which 
are specially “library” books are Hamilton’s Federalist, a 
treatise on the United States Constitution, and Walter Bage- 
hot’s Literary Studies (Mr. George Sampson is wrong when he 
says that the name is properly pronounced “ Bagot”). In the 
“ Classical ” department we have Horace, by “ Various Hands” 
—really two, Professor Marshall, who furnishes the Life, and 
Christopher Smart. Could we not have a real selection 
of the best work done by the many who have tried their hands 
on the Roman poet? In other departments we have 
Roussean’s Emile, Mommsen’s History of Rome, a most valu- 
able addition to the “Library,” Chase’s translation of the 
Ethics of Aristotle, with an excellent Introduction by Pro- 
fessor J. A. Smith. All Walter Scott’s “ Poems and Plays” 
may be got for a couple of shillings! This is a feast of good 
things, but there is no dish which should please more than 
this, 





NOVELS. 
THE TWYMANS.* 

A Nove. from the pen of Mr. Henry Newbolt is a wel- 
come refreshment to the traveller in the arid plains of 
modern fiction, and admirers of his distinguished talent and 
lofty outlook will not be disappointed by his new venture. 
In one respect it is particularly interesting, for while he has 
done as much as any living writer of verse to illuminate the 
best traditions of. public school life, this, if we mistake 
not, is the first occasion on which he has dealt with that 
subject in a prose narrative. The early chapters 
of The Twymans give us a series of vivid pictures of life 
at two schools—a small grammar school in the Midlands 
and a great public school in the West Country. Stories of 
school life for the most part deal almost exclusively with 
games and play hours; little is told us of what goes on in 
school; and the relations of boys and masters are too often 
represented in the light of an eternal duel between rebellious 
youth and hidebound authority. Mr. Newbolt does not 
eschew this side of school life; the discipline at Casterby 
School is of the roughest, under a headmaster of volcanic 
temper and with a great beliefin thecane. There isa fight, and 
a brilliant description of a school quarter-mile race at Downton. 
But we may note one great difference betweon Mr. Newbolt’s 
attitude and that of the conventional chronicler of school 
annals. His boys are not absorbed in their present: they 
have a hold on the past and reach out to the future. They 
are boys, in short, who are going to be men. So, too, with 
the masters. Mr. Newbolt is not concerned with conventional 
types—the athletie, the tiresomely precise, or the ridiculous. 
He writes of a school—the original of which is easy to guess— 
where there was a strong, just head, and where many of 
his staff were men of strong and original character, not 
without a touch of genius. The case of Downton was excep- 
tional, but few public schools have lacked one such master, 
and we are glad that Mr. Newbolt should have done poetic 
justice to a class of men whose services have seldom been 
acknowledged in fiction. Dr. Cumberland’s sermon is no 
doubt Mr. Newbolt’s own, but the inspiration of this noble 
discourse must have come direct from the preacher to whom 
he listened as a boy, and the spirited, tangential talk of 
Mr. Don is a happy tribute to another stimulating and 
unforgettable personality. 

School life and schoo] ideals, however, only form an episode 
in The Twymans. The story deals with a dozen or more 
years in the life of the hero, and his sojourn at Oxford is 





* The Twymans, By Henry Newbolt, London: John Murray. [6s.] 


Fiction with its allies is a little more. 





: . PI he 
treated in the same vein. When a new edition of ¢ 
volume In Praise of Oxford, recently reviewed im th he 
columns, is called for we hope that room may be found forthe 
fine passage in which Mr. Newbolt summarizes th 
Oxford :— © charm of 


‘ “The real charm of Oxford and the life men live 
é seen or imagined from outside. It is not an 
sentiment, aroused by the presenee of beautiful “Tae a 
immemorial customs, of gardens laid with ancient rm 
shadowed by stately trees. It does not lie in the qualit dt 
learning that is offered there, or the pastimes and phenuunes ba 
abound in many kinds: nor in the prestige of the great nam ~ 
the past, nor in the morning freshness of youth. To aj) the. 
there is one thing added: the city is a fairy city, neither in the 
world nor of it, neither far from the world nor oblivious of it: ~ 
stands solitary, but near by, as it were, upon the cloud-hills of day 4 
at the meeting-place of all yesterdays and all to-morrows and it, 
life is timeless. While you are there—so the Percival of a i 
day might have said to his younger self—the world of men will 
be always before your eyes, a vivid and curious spectacle fo 
your philosophy to muse upon: but it will have no power to trouble 
you, You will suffer none of its anxieties, limitations, perplexities . 
you will be delivered from the pain of transitoriness, for though 
you yourself will change incessantly, it will be only as thou ht 
and feeling change, to be incessantly renewed, and in all pm og 
stance you will be untouched—set in an unfading oasis, a point 
of windless calm. Give yourself up to work or play, as you will: 
it is not these that will haunt you all your life after: it is the 
sure and certain continuance, the life of timeless, changeless 
fearless perfection that we who have so long lost it so long and 
poignantly regret. 

Farewell, we said, dear city of youth and dream! 

And in our boat we step and took the stream,”” 


there is not to 


The plot of The Twymans is somewhat fantastic. Percival 
Twyman is the claimant to an estate which for centuries 
has been enjoyed by another branch of the family, but 
before he is told of the family claim he has already chosen 
the rival heir as his greatest friend at Oxford, has fallen 
in love with his sister, and has been hospitably entertained 
by the reigning Twyman. Percival, who corrects his inadequate 
imaginations of Oxford by residence in her midst, is an attrac- 
tive hero in whom high seriousness is touched with romance. 
Inheriting his idealism from his dead father, he holds 
his own against the influences brought to bear by his 
mother, a genial, practical woman, and one of his guardians. 
The other—his sailor uncle—encourages his crusading, 
quixotic temper, and when the crisis of his life is reached he 
makes his renunciation cheerfully enough. 

Suggestive and stimulating though the story is, the tota) 
impression is not equal to that produced by its episodes. 
Although there is one underlying idea—that the trve adven- 
tures of life are spiritual, and are still to be found even in a life 
“ encumbered with Socialism, calling cards, closure by compart- 
ments, Church membership, and bathing regulations ”"—we are 
somewhat distracted by the multiplicity of issues raised in 
the progress of the narrative. Mr. Newbolt might easily 
have made three stories out of his materials, and the 
book suffers from his prodigality. The extreme shortness of 
the chapters, again, impairs the organic continuity of the 
romance, the elimination of Percival’s first love is abruptly 
done, and Althaea, Percival’s true affinity, is too elusive to be 
wholly satisfactory. But with all deductions The Twymans is 
a delightful book, admirably written, full of a mitis sapienti« 
and showing at every turn the high quality ascribed to the hero 
by his uncle“ an eye for the stars.” 





The Queen’s Fillet. By Canon Sheehan, D.D, (Longmans an? 
Co, 6s.)\—We are reminded, and that many times, as we reat 
Canon Sheehan’s book of the Horatian maxim, Nec pueros coram 
populo Medea trucidet. He transgresses it most flagrantly. He 
spares us nothing of the horrors of the Revolution. Massacres 
in Paris and in the provinces, even the unspeakable infamy of th 
Jacobin dealing with the child Dauphin, all is here; and we have 
to pass through this sea of blood, for the Canon writes with power 
and we are constrained to follow him. Nevertheless this is a fin: 
story. Maurice de Brignon, heir of a great French noble, but 
arbitrarily dispossessed of his birthright, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, captured in spite of himself by the compelling power of 
Marie Antoinette, and gathering in himself not a few of the con- 
tradictions of a stormy time, is a very powerful study. And we 
have not a few subsifliary portraits: Talleyrand, who comes out 
better than one might expect from the hand of the artist, and 
André Chénier are among them. There is an epilogue which 
brings us down to the era of the Restoration. The misdeeds of the 
Bourbons match the crimes of the Revolution. But is there not 
some exaggeration in what is said about Ney? There could have 
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heen no question about the fate of a smaller man who betrayed 
his trust in such a fashion. ’ 

Her Husband’s Country. By Sybil Spottiswoode. (Ww. Heine- 
monk 6s.)—This is a very clever book, and 80 bitter that its 
publication might almost be a casus belli. Patience Thaile—her 

: tan name is chosen on the lucus a non lucendo principle—is so 
dissatisfied with her home, spoilt as it is by a selfish and 

rare father, that she goes to live with a German family in a 
ys ‘on town. There she finds much to please her: there is a 
certain simplicity of life, the music is admirable, she is herself 
the object of a very general admiration. She cannot, indeed, 
avoid seeing that woman’s position is not what she thinks it 
should be; but she flatters herself that she can shape her own life 
petter, and she marries, not without misgiving, a military admirer. 
Then she finds out what “her husband’s country” really is, so 
far as her sex is concerned. She is in some respects better off 
than her neighbours. Her husband is superior to his comrades, 
but this does not prevent him from being a tyrant and a 
profligate. This is a painful book to read, and we are not sure 
that it was well to write it. But its exceptional ability deman is 
some notice. 

Reapaste Nove.s.—Patricia Pendragon. By G. Ward. 
White and Co. 6s.)—A love story of the tragical sort. The 
Duchess and Mrs. Murdoch are striking characters. Mark 
Ransom. By Munro Thomson (Andrew Melrose. 6s.)—The hero 
is agood study, but we do not think very well of the women. 
The Reign of the Saints. By John Trevenna. (Alston Rivers. 
és.)—A savage political satire, not without power, but more than 
verging on caricature.——A String of Beads. By Jittie Horlick. 
(Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—A very slight sketch of the career of 
a young lady, with reminiscences of other authorship in the 
chapters which describe her tours in a motor car. The coloured 
pictures of the hero represent him as a most objectionable 
percon.——Our Lady of the Leopards.—By Albert Dorrington. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—An ingenious Indian story, chiefly con- 
cerned with the efforts of world-famous showmen to steal the 
representative of the god Huniman from his shrine. The thief 
and his accomplice go through many exciting adventures in their 
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SOME BOOKS OF 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
weserved for review in other sorms,] 





Anglo-Dutch Rivalry, 1600-1653. By the Rev. George Edmund- 
(The Clarendon Press. 6s. net.)—The lives of two great 
British heroes—Philip Sidney and Robert Blake—suggest a hard 
and painful question. During the second half of the sixteenth 
century English soldiers were fighting to help Dutchmen to be 
free; how was it that the first half of the next century was hardly 
finished before the two nations were engaged in a fierce struggle ? 
The answer is peculiarly interesting because we see that dynastic 
wars and wars of religion were beginning to change into wars of 
commercial interests. This is the story which Mr. Edmundson 
has to tell, and he does his work with an amplitude of knowledge 
which makes his book a valuable contribution to history. The 
main quarrel between the two nations was about the right 
of fishing. At the bottom of it all was the English claim toa 
dominion of the narrow seas. English kings had specially opened 
these to fishermen from the Low Countries. James I., hoping both 
to replenish his own treasury and to encourage native enterprise, 
proclaimed his intention to make a change. It was a deadly blow 
at Dutch industry, and was generally resented. Then there was 
a trouble about the wool trade. England was a great exporter of 
unfinished woollen goods. Then the idea was started that these 
should be finished and dyed. The merchants would profit, and the 
Treasury would be well paid for granting a monopoly. But 
finishing was a great Dutch industry, and the import was for- 
bidden. These and other similar quarrels waxed and waned, 


son. 


|} as possible as a wife’s, and writes to her as such.” 





according as other matters became more or less pressing ; but the | 
| shall not criticise, though we would remark that the moderate 


aggravation and injury grew on the whole year by year, and the 
end was war. 





In Stewart Times. By Edith L. Elias. (George G. Harrap and 
€o. 1s. 6d.)—Some little time ago Miss Elias wrote a volume 
with the title of “In Tudor Times.” She now gives us a com- 
panion volume. The biographical method of writing has advan- 
tages. One of them is the appeal which it makes to the less 
keenly interested reader. First we have the rulers, from James I. 
to Anne; then statesmen, soldiers, divines (if William Penn may 
‘be called by the name), and representatives of science and art. 
Tt is all well done, with moderation of judgment and an adequate 





command of historical material. Now and then a detail might be 
improved, Miss Elias does not, for instance, quite understand the 
academic position of William Laud. He went to St. John’s, Oxford, 
as a Reading Scholar—Reading School had such scholarships, 
i.e., as a Probationary Fellow, and in due time succeeded to a full 
Fellowship, because he had fulfilled certain conditions, not because 
he was “ well known.” 





The Mother of Goethe. By Margaret Recks. (John Lane, 
10s. 6d. net.)—To learn something about the parentage of a great 
poet is, of course, a gain, but one asks whether it could not have 
been more easily acquired. A book of about a quarter the size 
and price would have amply sufficed. This volume has had to be 
“made up.” Much is hypothetical. Sometimes the description 
is, so to speak, by contraries. At the age of seventeen Elizabeth 
Textor—this was her maiden name— marries a middle-aged man. 
“ Alas! there was no room for romance,” cries Miss Reeks, and 
straightway gives us a couple of pages of romance from the 
Hermann and Dorothea, Of course there is much to interest us 
as we read, but we do not carry away a wholly favourable 
impression of the lady; nor do we quite understand the attitude 
of her biographer. “Her heart’s desire was that her son should 
marry.” Instead of doing this he lived with a mistress, Christiane 
Vulpius. “Therefore she accepts Christiane’s position as nearly 
Surely 
this is not a little amazing. 





Life of the Princess Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 1070-1093. By 
Samuel Cowan. (Mawson, Swan and Morgan, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
8s. 6d. net.) —The records of Queen Margaret’s reign are, says Mr. 
Cowan, “meagre and disappointing.” It is only too true, and we 
must not be too hard on Mr. Cowan if he has gone far afield to 
find matter for his book. We cannot understand the Queen and her 
work unless we know something about her royal ancestors. So 
we are taken back to King Alfred, and follow the succession until 
we reach the Conquest. Meanwhile we have, along with other 
digressions, five pages about Edward the Confessor’s foundation 
of Westminster Abbey. Lady Margaret appears on p. 101, and 
pretty nearly all that ,has to be said about her is included in less 
than a score of pages, and this though somewhat expanded by 
our author. Is it indeed true that she “first introduced the 
tartan”? Had not the virgata sagula which the Gauls wore 
many centuries before made their way into Scotland? However, 
it would be ungracious to prolong these criticisms. Mr. Cowan 
has done as well with a difficult subject as could reasonably be 
expected. 


Armagh Clergy and Parishes. By the Rev. James B. Leslie. 
(W. Tempest, Dundalk. 12s. 6d.)—Mr. Leslie, who is Rector of 
Kilsaran, in the diocese of Armagh, has with most commendable 
industry compiled this record of the Cathedral, with its dignities, 
from the Primacy downwards, and of the various parishes, giving, 
where it is possible, the names of incumbents and other available 
information. Our notice of the work must be much more brief 
than its merit would seem to demand. We can do little more than 
say that it is a good work well done. One thing strikes us as we look 
through it—the rarity of any old parochial records. It is seldom 
that we find any mention of registers going back beyond the 
eighteenth century. In many parishes their terminus a quo is 
after 1800. The earliest dates, to take a few chief towns, for 
Armagh is 1750, for Charlemont 1733, Dundalk 1727, Dunleer 
1725, Louth 1750. The fact increases both the need and the merits 
of such works as this. 





The Evils of Alcohol. By Dr. W. A. Chapple, M.P. (George G. 
ls. 6d. net.)—Dr. Chapple gives us in his book 
These last are very 


Harrap and Co. 
an argument and a collection of examples. 


| impressive, not the less because we can all call up something like 


them from our own experience of life. They forbid us to condemn 
the men who denounce the use of alcohol, even if they do not 
persuade us to join their company. The argument, apart from 
the examples, does not seem so effective. Dr. Chapple points out 
the special cells of the brain affected by alcohol, and draws a 
sombre picture of the ravage wrought on them by excess, We 


drinker who stands firm in his moderation is the rule rather than 
the exception. But there isa passage in Dr. Chapple’s invective 
which calls for some comment, because it brings up a difficulty 
which our author and his friends have to face. We have pictured 
for us a council of fiends who deliberate how they may most 
effectually check the upward evolution of man, and come to the 
conclusion that alcohol is the most effective instsument they can 
use. Now Dr. Chapple knows very well that alcohol is potentially 
present throughout a very large part of the domain of nature, 
Wherever, for instance, there is sugar, there is, at a small remove, 


aleohol. By what ordering, then, has this been brought to pass? 


— 
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Apparently, if we are to credit the account given above, by the 
powers of evil. Surely this is dangerously near the Manichean 
doctrine that matter is the work of the Evil Spirit. If Dr. 
Chapple had lived three centuries ago he would have been in 
danger of being expelled from the Parliament which he adorns. 


In the series of “ Les Classiques Francais,” edited by H. Warner 
Allen (J. M. Dent and Son), we have Les Pensées Choisies de Pascal, 
with a Preface, only too brief, by Dr. Emile Boutroux, 1s. 6d. net. 
We may quote a few lines from the conclusion in which he sums 
up Pascal’s teaching. Pascal’s religious method, he says, “con- 
siste & aller de ’homme 4 Dieu, au lieu d’essayer de démontrer 
directement la vérité des dogmes révélés.” His conception of 
man is not the Greek harmony of life and reason, but “ un étre 
essentiellement contradictoire tout de bassesse et de grandeur, 
WVhumanité et de divinité.”’ Being such, he cannot be content. 
“ Contradiction engendre mouvement. L’homme, en vertu de son 
essence méme, cherche quelque part un point d’appui pour créer 
en soi une harmonie et un paix que lui refuse la nature.” One 
could hardly begin to study Pascal under better guidance. 


New Epirions.—Cwesar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice 
Holmes, Litt.D. (The Clarendon Press. 28s.)—After an interval 
of some eleven years Dr. Holmes publishes a new edition of this 
valuable work. We must take leave to congratulate him on the 
measure of success which this fact indicates. School books in 
which the Commentaries on the Gallic War, or parts of them, are 
reproduced are, we dare say, profitable enough, but the public to 
which this book appeals is but small. The new edition is, we are 
told, “ revised throughout and largely rewritten.” We may remind 
our readers that the work contains an introduction (pp. 1-45), a 
narrative of the campaigns founded on that of Casar (pp. 46-199), 
and a number of illustrative essays. Among the subjects of these 
are the literary history of the Commentaries, the Credibility 
of the Narrative, the Ethnology of Gaul, geographical 
matters and various questions—social, political, and religious. 

The Tides and Kindred Phenomena in the Solar System. 
By Sir George Howard Darwin. (Same publisher. 7s, 6d. net.)— 
The book was first published in 1898, and gave the substance of 
lectures delivered in the preceding year at the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, U.S.A. Science has made no small advance in this pro- 
vince of inquiry, and Sir George Darwin has taken care to embody 
the results in his new edition. We may say in passing that the book 
is full of interest to an extent which the title may not perhaps 
indicate. Take, for instance, the conjectural history of the Moon 
as a satellite. 
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LIBERTY’S 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London. 


| DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 





BY SPECIAL ' 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | pritish Exhibition. the only Grand Prise awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, an ro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

DENT E. ENT and us be 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADB-MADK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDGS......£77,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............490,000,000. 


© 


HOUSES, &c., TO LET. 
RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN.— 


The great demand for accommodation has necessiated adding 80 bed- 
rooms and a Gymnasium, The best equipped Residential Club in London. 
Central for City and West End. Tubes and "Buses. _ Splendid yublic rooms, 
Billiards. Lawn Tennis. Social, recreative, and intellectu advantages. 
Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms with Baths, &e., from 7s. 6d, per week. 
Inspection invited. Illustrated prospectus free from the Warden. Blooms- 
bury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 

DEAL COUNTRY COTTAGE, 30 min. London; 3 quaint 
reception, 5 bed, &c.; half acre old-fashioned garden; Pinner. To be 
SOLD, Freehold, £1,300,—Hill, “‘ Eastwood,” North Finchley, N. 


NENTLEMAN, recovering from illness, with good and 
varied business experience, would give Services in return for board, or 

pay small board. Genuine work wished. Good references given and required. 
— Write 858, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London, 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


> ** OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of DISTRICT 
ORGANIZER of children’s care work, who must be competent to develop and 
co-ordinate the work of Children’s Care (School) Committees in London, 
responsible for the selection of necessitous children in respect of food, medical 
treatment, and for other matters concerning the general welfare of children. 
Applicants should have had considerable experience in social work, with special 
reference to children, and should possess organizing ability. The person 
appointed will be required to give his (or her) whole time to the duties of the 
othee. The appointment will be for the period from the date of commence- 
ment to 3ist July, 1915. The salary will be at the rate of £130 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £10. In the event of its being decided to continue the 
position beyond 3ist July, 1915, the person appointed will proceed to a maxi- 
mum salary of £200 a year. The selected candidate will be required to pass 
satisfactorily an examination by the Council's Medical Officer. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained, together 
with full particulars, from the Education Officer, London County Council 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned 
not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, Sth October, 1911, accompanied by copies of 
not fewer than three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the 
ee ~% be endorsed “ C.C.,’’ and a stamped and addressed envelope must 

enclosed. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will be held to bea disqualification 


for employment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
2ist September, 1911. 


(jouNtr OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of Teacher 
of Drill (or physical exercises) at the London County Couneil Trade School for 
Girls, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. Salary, £130 a year. The eandidate 
appointed will be required, in addition, to teach Hygiene and English Composi- 
tion, and to devote ber whole time to the duties of the office. 

Applications should be made on the official form T. 17, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, 
London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, October 9th, 
1911, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All com- 
munications on the subject must be endorsed “* T. 1,” and a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment. 
+ LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
Pee September 2ist, 1911. 
(jounxty COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


BISHOP AUCKLAND GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 





pASSISTANT MISTRESS required in January for Drawing and General 
orm subjects. Salary according to County Scale, particulars of which, 
together with application form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 
PO so, ae application forms must be received by the undersigned on or 
fore Monday, 16th October, 1911. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, may disqualify. 

~~ A. my eens 

> ig ucatio 
Shire Hall, Durham. County retary for Higher cation. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED. 


Heap Orricr: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £22,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 

DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s ( fic:s or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
OUNTY OF LONDON. 

The London County Council invites applications for the position of FULL- 
TIME MISTRESS, specially qualified in domestic subjects, at the County 
Secondary School, Putney, to commence work in January, 1912. Candidates 
must have had good experience in needlework and cookery, The salary attach- 
ing to the position is £120 a year. 

Applications should be made on’Form H. 420, to be obtained, ther with 

articulars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, London County 

Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 

be returned not later than lla.m. on Monday, 25rd October, 1911, accom- 

panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. Every communication 

on the subject must be endorsed “H. 4,” and must be accompanied by a 

stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
27th September, 1911, 


(ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Required immediately a Form Mistress. 
Shorthand will have the preference, 
Mathematics, either English or Needlework. Salary £100, rising by annual 
increments of £5 to £140. Experience essential. Applications to be sent to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS on or before 5th October, 1911. 

Alsoan Assistant Mistress to teach French (Direct Method) and English. 
Duties to commence in January next. Degree or equivalent and experience 
essential. Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £5 to £140. Apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

(Ose wane EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Wanted, a COOKERY MISTRESS for the Penzance District. Applicants 
should hold full Diploma for Cookery recognized under the regulations of the 
Board of Education. Commencing salary £80 per annum. Applications, with 
copies of three recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned on or before 


4th October, 1911. 
Canvassing, either personally or by proxy, will be considered a disqualifi- 


One able to teach Bookkeeping and 
Other subjects: Arithmetic and 


cation. 
F, B, PASCOE, 
Education Office, Secretary. 
Truro. 





(jeaaw ane EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL, 


Wanted immediately an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach English Subjects 
and Arithmetic to a Junior Form. Ability to accompany on the Piano or 
teach Theory of Music and Singing and Games a recommendation. Salary 
£100, rising by annual increments of £5 to £140, Apply to the Headmaster 
County School, Helston. 
| ATHARINE LADY BERKELEY’S GRAMMAR 
; SCHOOL, at Wotton-under-Edge.—The HEADMASTERSHIP of the 
above recognized Secondary Mixed School and P.T. Centre will be vacant at 
Christmas. Open to graduates of British Universities. Forms of application 
and particulars from the Clerk, H. GOLDINGHAM, Solicitor, Wotton-under- 
Edge, Glos. 

}NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY 

‘4 Class Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. 
years’ course. y 





IN HIGH 
Premium. Three 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. 

Apply Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Graduate of Cambridge University (Trinity College), 
t Ist Class Honours Natural Science Tripos, is willing to take a Travelling 
Tutorship on the Continent of Europe or America. For particulars apply 
Box 511, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE.—Cambridge 
Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 
and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 
owing to their health or backwardness, are not fitted for Public School life. 
For further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfleld, Fijey, 
Yorks. 
ISS CRONDACE (late of Queen’s College, London) 
is prepared to receive ENGLISH or FOREIGH PUPILS into her 
country home for a nine months’ course of study from November Ist. 
Daily conversation and reading in modern languages. Bracing air; beautiful 
ecountry.—Ridgecap, Lynchmere Ridge, Haslemere, 
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H URCOH CONGRES8 58, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
OCTOBER 2np, 3rp, 4TH, 57H, and 6rH, 1911. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 6s. each. 3 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets ata fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Septem- 
ber 30th to October 7th inclusive, 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, The 
Rectory, Stoke-on-Trent; or the CHURCH HOUSE, Manchester; The 
SP.CK, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; The CHURCH HOUSE, 
Dean's ¥ard, Westminster, 8.W.; and Mr. JOHN HART, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE | HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


WINTER SESSION 1911-12 begins on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1911. 
The Curriculum includes :— 

(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTER. 
MEDIATE MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical 
Sciences at University College, London, designed to meet the requirements 
of the Ist and 2nd Examinations fer the M.B., B.S., University of Lendon, 
and of the lat and 2nd Examinations for the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. 
Casts, and the first examination for the F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 

(2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL, designed to meet the 
requirements of the Final Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and of the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond,), 
and F.R.C.S, (Eng.) Examinations. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in ANATOMY and 
=—en held on September 26, 1911. Entries closed September 23, 

For prospectus and further particulars apply to the DEAN, University 
College Hospital Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE, 

Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., will give a Course of Twenty-four 
lectures on “ ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE ” at the BRITISH MUSEUM on 
Tuesdays, commencing October 3rd, at 4.30 p.m. 

Also a Course of Twenty-four Lectures on ‘‘ RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- 





———____ 
RIVATE TUITION.—If you wish your Boy to 
don’t pms him in a class, but ‘neath the supervision of a Pl | 
Cambridge ‘oach), who blesses The Fates for his successes through sr (a 
ears of Classics, Maths, and Grammar.—Apply, “Cantab,” Bos ¥, fifteen 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londos, W.c. a 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 


EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
a ag PAREER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music, Large grounds. Fees 66gs 
75gs. a year; officers’ daughters, 66gs. a year. Term began September Mth 


poesaaron HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limitea, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 26th. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham, 


EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
A goa oy bere. D pene yeti eye tenn Px education, with every 
attention ealth and comfort. Entire c of Children whose 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. ——— 


> = 

UEENWO OD, EASTBOURNEBE.- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Mies JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 

College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 

New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fieldg 

and Kink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term began Septem. 
ber 26th. Next vacancies in January, 1912. 


NCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. L garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathi 
riding, hockey, and ail games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—lLlustrated 
Pr tus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 

















TURE” at the VICTORIA and ALBERT MUSEUM on Mondays, com ng 
October 2nd, at 5 p.m. 

These Lectures will be illustrated by Lantern slides, diagrams, photographs, 
and models, and will appeal to the general public as well as the professional 
student. The exhibits in the Museums will be explained in the Classes held 
after each Lecture. 

Full particulars from Miss Gaudet, 120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 8.W. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

ll Courses are open to men and women students alike. 
The Session 1911-12 commences October 4th, 1911, 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


SOCIAL STUDY COURSE. 

The COURSE of Special STUDY and TRAINING for SOCIAL and 
MUNICIPAL WORKERS will be repeated and further developed during the 
coming Session, commencing Monday, October 2nd. Fee for the full Diploma 
Course: Men, £7 7s.; Women, £7 1s. 6d. Particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


IRKBECK COLLEGE, 


Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Principal—G. Armitage-Smith, D.Lit., M.A. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of Instruec- 
tion for the Examinations of the University in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONO- 
MICS, and LAWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University, 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 

Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Deleg for S dary Training, and by 

fhe Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £05, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Vice Principal and Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 

Warden: Miss 0. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.). 

The NEW SESSION begins OCTUBER 4, Resident Students are received 

in the College Buildings. For particulars, also of the School associated with the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teate), apply Secretary, 43 Harley St.,W, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
Train as 


Manchester. — Ladies over twenty years of age i 
Children’s Nurses; babies in residence, 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will RESUME her LEC- 

TURES, READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

and LITERATURE, also her meetings at her own houso, early in October. 
For particulars apply by letter, 143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject Ft 1911-12, 
“‘ Nature Study” ), Essay Clasa (Subject for 1911-12, ‘‘ Three Modern Authors’’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Lan; , Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students.. Preparation forExaminations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
































ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils Pret for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD, 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of ae Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymaasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


T INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
The Michaelmas Term began on Thursday, September 2st. 
For prospectus apply to Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderatefees, Entirecharge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


EY BRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comfortsof 
a refined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all the 
subjects of a sound education, French and German spoken a speciality. 
Classics and preparation for examinations if desired, High and most healthy 
position. Large grounds, 


St FELIX SOHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Term began on Tuesday, September 26th. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in unds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H.T. 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss MENNELL 
(trained by Madame bsterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.— Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


\ \ JALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situs 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
A ree cae tthe SECRETARY oh 
the i ool).—For us 2) 
the School. "Telephone : 381 Liscard. pely 


TTIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPT. 25th, and CLOSES DEC. 1% 
ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Theroughly good educatipn on modern lines, Special attention to develop 

of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply A 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 
The house is on vel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful r 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Go 









































—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh, 


(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken. 
London xn. % attend, Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG. 
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HILDA'S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
S; TT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Kote Fn Or atustionn to Uehontiy 
aed talent, 09 oll toed, taken if desi thet is permitted to Miss 





if a 
rondesbury. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 














Mairiemy, The Manor House, 


ND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
qin EDMUN CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home 
sugh education for Gentlemen's peseane only. Entire charge 
with Gaet parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
Ce Tor Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 
+n EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
BOREEL! ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised Dr the Boor’ 
Chairman, Sir William Mather; , Mr. C. G. Monte- 


at Baaeretary Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
pon concerning 





Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


GOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
. President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.?. Principals—aA, 
k (ANDER, ¥.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
ae Lecturers and ex rienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
Mi including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal c Institute, 
ms, tholm. ucated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Stoctholm ‘The Course includes:—British and Swedish Edacational and 
“tical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdvor Games, &c. 

Me ee avd Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 
a CRETABIAL TRALNING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
rtunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 





work have the op: ‘ pair , , 

, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
Correapondited to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
| ier. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

ge trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

snd Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 

siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 

UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 

old Medalist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 

SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus, 








TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
7 Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 ord Court Mansions, 
london, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES oF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free..— B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


HE CURE OF STAMMERING.—A RESIDENT 
PUPIL RECEIVED in the home of a self-cured stammerer with wide 
experi im the treatment of others. Careful supervision in the intercourse 
of home life. At the foot of the South Downs, with facilities for the quiet, 
air life so beneficial in cases of stammering.—J. BRETHE N 
HADLEY, Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 

















‘BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. | 


Betssvses ACADEMY, 
Session 1911-12, 
Rector—R. H,. FERARD, M.A., Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 8rd October, 1911. 
An Entrance Examination will take place on Monday, 2nd October. It is par- 
ticularly requested that early intimation be given of boys who are to be entered. 
There are two Masters’ Boarding Houses for Senior Boys: Scott House, 
Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A., Oxon., and Jeffrey House, Mr. L. G. Thomas, B.A., 
Oxon. ; and Mackenzie House, Mr. 8. H. Osborne, B.A., Oxon., for Junior Boys 
between the ages of 7 and 13. There is also a Supplementary House for Senior 
. in charge of Mr. E. W. Herbert, M.A., Oxon. 
¢ Prospectus of the School, and information with regard to the Boarding 
Houses, may be had on application to the Academy, or to Mr. C. E. W. MAC- 
PHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 














CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall), 
Principal—W. FISCHER WILKINSON, M.I.M.M., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


The School offers a training in practical and theoretical m , su ing, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. ing 
Bdward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the mining 
— of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 

eying, etc. 
information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


§oUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth, 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-210) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pre- 














ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Cle Pre tion for Universities, Arm 

r one (£2 . Prepara , Army, 
. Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkshi) , &c. Newly-equi Laboratories. 
ry Health Record. Officers’ ini Corps. NIOR KING'S 
~-HOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 
[?s Wick SCHOOL 

Head-Master: A, K, WATSON, M. 

Scholarship Examination in November. — 


Inclusive Fees, Board, and Tuition from £61 10s. 


PRESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
ae GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
wad ton nk  { methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 


: can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability = ol as of Scholarship 
Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 








nus +. — 
[THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarship Examination at end of each Term 
For particulars apply to J. C. ISARD, M.A., Bursat 








ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Richly endowed 

Public School. Very fine ain in beautiful situation, 340 ft. above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. All modern Public School requirements. Term 

began = 2éth. Head-Master H, V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at 
Epsom College). 


UGBY SCHOOL.—Major and Minor Founda- 
tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 
held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 
} mar a reduced tuition fee of per annum, Particulars 
retary. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to eae. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Director, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 

| Classical Moderations and Final School RECEIVES PUPILS for 

UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. Many former pupils are now in 

residence at Oxford or Cambridge. THEOLOGY and advanced FRENCH, 
Refs. on application.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 6th and 7th.— 
For particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19, 
fields ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 

















Forty-five acres of park and playing- 





Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1912, 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
|} ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A, C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 





UXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation. 


Head-Master, H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Ilustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON. 








LANDOVERKY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House. 


rLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, 2)st September, 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


NASTBOURBNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Term began September 27th. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Priucipal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon, 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects, Training for Farming, Land some and Colonies, Special care 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.B.G.S. 





ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 

PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

















NSTITUT COMMERCIAL DE PARIS 
EKCOLE SUPERIEURE DE COMMERCE (Reconnue par l'Ftat). 
ENGLISH SCHOOL AND HOSTEL, 36 PRINCES ROAD, LIVERPOOL, 
A few English students received. i 
Students follow the full courses of the Department of Commerce in the 
ersity of Live I. 
"English students taught French | a resident French Master, and associate 
continually with French students. us they have at one time the advantages 
of study at an English University and of life amoug French people. 





English students received also at the Paris school, 153 Avenue de Wagram, 
Paria’ Full information and prospectus from D. J. Sloss, M.A., Warden, 36 
Princes Road, Liverpool. 
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. Rue Mésangére, 


ENSION DE FAMILLE.—Mlle Re 
6 les Anglaises désireuses 


10, Valence (Dréme), France, recoit jeunes 

prendre séri t le francais. Vie de famille, Intérieur confortable. 

Milieu distingué et aristocratique. Lecons de ler ordre données par pro- 
fesseurs licenciés et agrégés. Prix modérés. Références sérieuses. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and unds in healthiest 
rt near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and 
can arrange to meet parents. Escort to Paris on September 29th. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 














RENCH LESSONS—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 
Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home in 
Paris and to Learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugi 
close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


Sf ge IN ALSACE. Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 24 Manteuffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of H.R.H. 
Princess Christian. Finishing Courses in Modern Languages (Alliance 
Francaise). Prospectus on application. Fri. KOEBIG. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

ses. Illus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), Bés L’Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCA TION. 

‘J Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to —_ or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 


Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


$$ 
LPINE SPORTS, LIMITED 
beg to announce that 7 have d the Lusi 
BALLAIGUES, REATENBERG “CAMPFER, KAN : 
> : DERSTEG 
HEIDE, MONTANA, MORGINS, MURREN, VILL. LENZER. 
SKI-ING SKATING WENGE. 
TOBOGGANING, CURLING 
Plans on application to the Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Lo 





ndon, NW, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W. 
REDECORATIOg 
© Fabrics, 





EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of E 
Papers, &., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us aaa 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal 
firm in the World.—B. >. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 
Ipswich, Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the t 
ee oe pata ——_ of to provincial buyer. a 
‘orw: value per re 5 made, i flices Orxtord 
Street, Lon Aw Est. nn eer ss a 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’ 
House Association, Ltd., ges 90 Li cople’s Retres r neat 
and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 5%, paid regularly since 1399, , "Mt 
P.E.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 


JOURNALISTIC | and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journali 
ist Lecture on Oct. 30. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or te 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street . 




















NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAi, 
has openings for Novels suited to serial publication 
with pronounced love interest and dramatic incident, 

OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BROOME 


AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literar, 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. ay ae 








Seer in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be —y to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommend establishments, hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be oy . 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s,; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for begs and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personal M4 inspected, 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 

tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 

ew ages, onal referred, and approximate school fees 

desired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 

Street, W. Established 1858. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Mesars, 
Pocar (Cantab.) and Browwa (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Gexrarp, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the pioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils, 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken 











EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERES?1§ 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
___ Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equip’ for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &&,.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 2, 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 18%, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—l/- per packet, 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY £DESORIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and mpt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(Atsayt Memortt), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tux Kiva, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked t 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 





Tr 





YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
th, Massage 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Ba‘ 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained 
nurse.—The ag 1 CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), Finsbury 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE, 
16 16s.—BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, SICILY and NAPLES. Also Cruises 
to PALESTINE, EGYPT and GREECE ; and DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, 
VENICE, SICILY AND NAPLES. 
Cruising Co. Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


I gy tt SOCIAL TOURS. — NOVEMBER llth, 
ALGERIA, TUNISIA, THE DESERT (“Garden of Allah”). Lovely 
oases, ancient cities, rn garbs and customs, magnificent go’ Winter 
sports in Switzerland, Spain, Italian Cities. Accompanied throughout. Prog- 
rammes, Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


Tavement House, 











Tue Eart or Hanrowsr, Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamtcros, 








For general use 
The “ Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 
to take, ee assimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst the 
system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for ge use, 
Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially pi 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemiste, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 


‘‘Allenburys” DIET 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, EC. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


The 








CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.G 
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A Choice Selection of Articles 


specially suitable for 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


unsurpassed for 


QUALITY, DESIGN, FINISH, 


at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, 


may be seen in the Showrooms. 
Catalogues free. 


ELK 





& Co. 
Ltd. 


INGTO 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths & Jewellers, &c. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 


MANCHESTER: 
60 King 


LONDON: 


22 Regent Street, S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 







GLASGOW: 
Buchanan Streot. 


LIVERPOOL: 
Lord Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 


Street. RNorthumberiand Street. 








SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 


THE CORONATION FUND 


For the “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 


Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 





Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 





Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
President—The Earl of JERSEY, G.C.8. 


The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. 


London 


Incorporated 1904. 


Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


._ fH. BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries { Hien RY G. COPELAND 





WHY PAY RENT ? 


You may become your own Houseowner b 


HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by the 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


Booklet, “HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT WAY,” will 


be sent post free. 
Good prospects for active Agents, 


Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


President - 


y 
securing an IDEAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND 





(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


on ECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 


Physical condition of the peo 
tion of Universal! Military Training for 


ng about the 


le by brin 
c ome Defence. 


TERMS OCF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Hon, Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presi 
Members dents 


LIFE PAYMENTS. 


2 s. %| 
. 2 O O| Members ooo oe 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
-- 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
110 and Journal ... 


2s. 4. 
w. 1010 0 


ae aay dean -_ om 08 8 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Fores is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN 


EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Cofone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 


Offices: 72 


VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


| 
“PIPE PERFECT” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 
leaves of the tobacco plant “ pipe 
perfect” Player's Navy Mixture 
is made. st $3 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with 
a bouquet as distinct and delicate 
as that of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best 
of Mixtures and know all the joy 
that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


In Three Strengths— 







1d. 
2 per oz. 


MILD and d. “WHITE 
MEDIUM per oz. LABEL” 





It is the little things that tell in the construction of a car, 
and the freedom from mishaps enjoyed by those who drive an 


Argyll 
Flying Fifteen 


proves how great has been the care bestowed upon those little 
details which count so much towards reliability and durability. 

The Argyll * Flying Fifteen” carries the Argyll reputation 
for high-class quality and workmanship; it possesses all the 
refined features which have made the name of ARGYLL 
world-famous. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 22. 


ARGYLLS LTD., Head Office and Works, Atexaypri, N.B. 

92, 94 Mitchell Street. 

6 Great Marlborough Street, W 
16 Shandwick Place. 

1} Guilford Street, W.C. 


Glasgow Showrooms 

London 2 ove oe 
Edinburgh ,, eco 
London Repair Works ... 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Visitors are cordially invited to make use of the 


CHURCH ARMY’S TEMPORARY HEABQUARTERS, 


Market Hall, Stoke-on-Trent, close to Congress Halls. 
ments daily. Reading and Writing Rooms. 

Thursday, 5th October, will be observed as CHURCH ARMY 
DAY. MASS MEETING in Stoke Town Hall, 6 p.m., the Bishop 
of Lincoln in the Chair. For Services and other Meetings please 
see separate announcements. 


Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Seerctary; Headquarters 
55 Bryanston Street, W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy ali kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, bimeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of valuc; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Ceutury, 


Refresh- 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 
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“CORNHILL” 


For OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS: 
Tux Casz or Ricnarp Mrynetu. Chaps. XIX.-XX. By Mars. 
Humpury Warp. 
A GarprEn IN SHADWELL. 
STEPNEY. 
Lex Tationis. By W. H. Apams. 
Leaves rrom a Norse-soox 1In Denmark. By Epmunp Gossz. 
Tus Bust or Marcen Maruizuv. By Karnwaninge Tynan. 
Warertoo as Napoueon saw iT. By Dr. W. H. Fircuert. 
Tue Leaves or THE TreE—Marruzw Arnoitp. By Arruur C, 
Benson. 
Buinps Down. Chaps. VII.-IX. By Horacm AnnzsneyY VACHELL. 
At tue Sian or tHE Prover.—I. Dr. Jounson. By Canon 
Brercuine.—II. Mr. Rupyarp Kireiine. By C. L. Graves. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 


OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s.6d.; Wright’s 
Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe’s Faust, large paper, illus, 
by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Pemberton’s Life of Sir C. Wyndham, with 20 illus., 
16s., for 4s. 6d.; Burke's Peerage, 1911, 30s.; Kelly's Clergy List, 1911, 8s. 6d. ; 
Fraser's ine, 1866 to 1882, 34 vols., half calf, gilt, £5 5s.; Geo. Eliot's 
Works, 21 vols., 52s, 6d., for 35s. ; Harmsworth’s World's Great Books, 5 vols., 
25s.; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 vols., £2 5s. If you can’t spare the cash, 
send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue. 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM. 


By the Riaur Rev. THe Bisuor oF 








OOK BARGAINS.—New September Catalogue Now 
Ready containing a great variety of Books, new as published, but at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Suitable for Libraries, Presents, Prizes, 
Xe. Post free on request.—HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 


OUND VOLUMES of Spectator (1876-1898) for twenty- 
three years, in red cardboard, for sale. Fifty shillings, carriage paid.— 
K. I. D., c/o Street's, 8 Serle Street, London, W.C, 


A Ttssess* LETTERS 
Of Celebrities Bought and Sold. Send for Price List. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A, 
Pub, ‘THE COLLECTOR,” 4s, 2d. a year. Sample copies free. 











— = 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription, 


ParaBLe im ADVANCE. 


Yearly. 

Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom 

Including postage to any of the British 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, 

India, China, Japan, AC, .........ccceseeeeeeee ° 


Hal f- 
Yea Me. Quarterly, 


£1 8 6 ae O1b Sree 7 2 


112 6 eves O16 3 ssevee O 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
——@——— 
Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourrery Guineas, 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 2 


6 Half Narrow Columa ........ 2 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column oi 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page £16 16 0O| Inside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s,; and 1ls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements accerding to space, 
Terms: net, 
1 WELLINGTON Srreet, Stranp, Loypox, 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxsr, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tus Pusuisusr, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 





Macmillan’s New Books, 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S New Novel. 


THE SONG 
OF RENNY jerm,,ses eras 


A BIG HORSE TO RIDE. 


By E. B. DEWING, 
Author of “Other People’s Houses.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE: ‘*An extremely clever book.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘‘ Amazingly intimate and clever. , , in the 
Slow, cold, unflinching analysis of modern conventionality Miss 
Dewing succeeds in offering much material for thought. And & Novel 
which sets one thinking is not a novel to be overlooked.” 

THE TIMES: ‘‘The plot is rather thin, but is sufficiently developed 
to bear the weight of a very remarkable series of psychological 
studies of very modern city-dwellers. If she can only attain aclearer 


and better style her next work should put her in the very fron 
of American authors.” . —_ 


While Caroline was Growing, 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: ‘Mrs. Josephine Daskam Bacon is ong 
of the acutest and most sympathetic students of child Psychology 
on either side of the Atlantic; she is also an accomplished story. 
teller. But, great as her previous achievement is, we have no 
hesitation in saying that she has never excelled her portrait Study 
of Caroline.” 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, 


A romance which has m. i 
of resemblance with “ The Ponce 





THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF 


A. E. W. MASON’S 


NEW SERIAL 
THE TURNSTILE 


THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
By E. S. NADAL. Illustrated by Frep. Prarax, 








FRANZ LISZT—The Real and Legendary 
GENERAL CRANT’S LETTERS to GENERAL BEALE 








IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


Scribner's Magazine 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
OCTOBER. 


Tue Frvanctat Dirricoitres or Home Rute. 

Tue Puitosopxy or Strices. By W. 8S. Lilly. 

Liserty oF CRITICISM WITHIN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, By tho Rev. Cyril 
W. Emmet. 

Wuen FLorence was tHe Capitan. By Lady Paget. 

How Netson’s MEMORANDUM WAS CARRIED OUT aT TRAFALGAR—(with plans), 
By Captain Mark Kerr, R.N., M.V.O. 

Our Provision FoR THE Menratty Derective. By Mrs. Hume Pinsest 
(Member of the Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded), 

My ReisesiLpeR—O.p anp New. By Frederic Harrison. 

Tur Steck or Deut: A REMINDER FROM ONE WHO WAS PRESENT. By 
General Sir Frederick BR. Maunsell, K.C.B. (Colonel Commandant B.E.) 

War Inpira Lacs Bentnp. By Saint Nihal Singh. 

“Griorious Rosert Brownine.”” By Emily Hickey. 

Tur Revivat or Boxing. By E. B. Osborn. 

Quer Mostem Sisters. By Lady Massie Blomfield. 

Some SrgaTeGicaL Questions, BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 
Alsager Pollock, 


London: Srottiswoopr & Co., Ltp., 5 New Street Square. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
Ww. 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


1 yee J. I. DAVIS, B.A. (Cantab.), and G. M. ORIOLI, 
Antiquarian Booksellers, have published their first Catalogue, com 
ising Incunabula, English, French, and Italian Literature, 18th century 
llustrated Books, etc., which they will be pleased to send, post free, to aay 
address on application to them at 3 Via Vecchietti, Plorence, Italy. 





By Edgar Crammond, F.3.8, 


By Lieut.-Colonel 
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ELIGION AND POLITICS. By Rev. A. Sanven 
R nner, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
B , [Now ready. 
ressing national questions from the point of 


: ith great and 
4 volume dealing ee ae e Addresses attracted a good deal of attention 


- social reform. 
vine of religion Oe estminster Abbey. 
v 


TWO OUTDOOR BOOKS. 


WCOACH. By E. V. Lwvcas. 
THE SLOM M. V. Wueetnovuse. Cloth, 6s. 





Illustrated 







a read the caravan experiences through some of the counties of England 
s Lucas’ fascinating volume. ee a = 
* A mnost delightful story, and we recommend it with all our heart.”’—Spec- 






lator. 


BpooK OF DISCOVERIES. By Joun Maszrretp. 
‘Author of “Captain Margaret,” &c. Profusely illustrated by 
Gorpvon Brown, RI. Cloth, 6s. 

after reading this most interesting volume can fail to make use of his 

bad ~ ion to read in the present the history of the . 
wees of ons a wealth of information on all sorts of subjects that the boy 
is sinow about, Itis indeed a delightful volume,”—Truth, 

MARTIN HYDE: The Buke’s Messenger. 
By Joun Maserretp. Author of “Captain Margaret.” Illus- 
trated by I. C. Duapaux. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“A capital story upon distinctly original lines.... Certainly one of the 
best published this season. "—Guardian, 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘KINGFISHER.’ 
By H. Ds Vere Sracroots. Illustrated by W. Rainey. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“One of the best books we have seen for many a day.”—Morning Leader. 

AN EVERY DAY ROMANCE. By Raymonp 
Jacerens. Author of “A Bad Three Weeks,” &c. With 
coloured illustrations by Paut Harpy. Price 5s. 

“Bxeellently written... fine study of a girl’s growth.” —Westminster 
Gazette. 

A HARD BIT OF ROAD. By Rarmonp Jacnerns. 
Author of “A Bad Three Weeks.” With illustrations in 
colour by A. Tatnor Smirx. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“Raymond Jacberns is one of those writers who can be trusted to turn out 
a readable story in good taste. ‘A Hard Bit of Road’ is a good story and 
goes with a swing.”’—Guardian, 

THE DOG LOVERS’ BOOK. Pictures by Eowm 
Nosie, R.B.A. With preface by Masor Ricuarpson, Cloth, 
lis. net. 

Beautifully iustrated in colours produced by chromo-lithography, besides nume- 
rous small illustvations in black and while, and a diagram of the comparative sises 
he most delightful book on ‘man’s best friend’ that we have seen this 
manyayear. A most original and scholarly account of the different breeds of 
watchdogs, sporting dogs, and house-dogs, with a fund of by no means hack- 
neyed anecdote and a leavening of humour throughout.’’—Morning Post. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 


3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London. 































CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1911. Price 2s. 6d. 













The October number of the Contemporary Review contains the 





following articles :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL UNREST 
By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 


THE CASE AGAINST A SECOND CHAMBER 
By JOHN M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 


THE CASE FOR RECIPROCITY 









By C. E. MALLETT. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATION IN INDIA 
By Sir ANDREW FRASER, K.C.S.I. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL: RESPICE, 


ASPICE, PROSPICE 
By the Rev. J. FROME WILKINSON. 


THE PLAN OF CREATION: THE MODERN VIEW.— 
Il.—Death 










By the Rev. W. W. PEYTON. 


RELIGION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: A Reply 
By Miss S. LE PELLEY. 


THE CHARACTER OF DESDEMONA 
By Mrs. HINTON STEWART. 


LITTLE KNOWN SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
By 0. PAUL MONCKTON. 









FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 





LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE CAXTON 
BALZAC. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION EVER 
ISSUED IN ENGLISH. 








A Great Publishing Enterprise. 


The astonishing success achieved by the “ Caxton Balzac” 
was one of the sensations in the publishing world last season. 


The Exquisite Illustrations. 


This edition is exquisitely illustrated by great French 
artists, whose names are a guarantee of their ability to 
embody the very spirit of the author. The fact that the 
originals of these fine pictures were exhibited in the Salon is 
in itself sufficient proof of their excellence. 


In all the Illustrations include 265 full-page plates, of 
which 52 are etchings printed from the copper plates, 


The Comédie Humaine. 


These beautiful volumes include the eighty-five novels 
Honoré de Balzac wrote in his twenty active working years. 


The marvellous “Comédie Humaine,” into which Balzac 
incorporated so many of his stories when he had been writing 
already ten years, is a series the plan of which has no parallel 
in the history of fiction. 

The “Droll Stories” of Balzac stand alone. They are a 
remarkable series in which he reproduces with masterly 
design and Rabelaisian humour the France of the sixteenth 
century. All are included here. 


What Mr. Clement Shorter says. 


Mr. Ciement Suorter, Editor of “ The Sphere,” writes:— 

“Something has been said of the fact that the publishers 
advertise that their Balzac is ‘unexpurgated,’ This is m’ the 
utmost importance. The charge that a translator ‘ betrays’ 
is justified where there is a prurient attempt to modify and 
alter phrases in the interests of Mrs. Grundy. Nothing can 
justify that. When face to face with a great classic we want 
the book as near as possible as the author presented it. 

“ Altogether it would be impossible to speak too highly of 
the excellence of translation of this edition of Balzac’s 
novels.” 


A FREE BOOKLET. 


We have prepared a charming detailed prospectus con- 
taining interesting information about Balzac, his life, and 
his work, which will be sent post free to those who apply for it, 


The Caxton Publishing Co., Ltd, 
147 Surrey Street, London, W.O. 
Please send me, free of charge, and without any obligation 


on my part :— 
Detailed prospectus of “THE CAXTON EDITION OF 
BALZAC,” with particulars of your terms of easy payments, 


(Send this form or a post-card.) 


ADDRESSG........+ eeccooese eeccsocensesncces eonnencesncosesoosconscesceces om 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.'s New List 


*s* This Volume completes Mr. Trevelyan’s “ Garibaldi.” 


GARIBALDI 
and the Making of Italy 


By G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
[On Monday nezt 





With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic: 
With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Garibaldi and the Thousand. With 5 Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JOHN HALL, K.C.B. 


Principal Medical Officer, Crimea. 
By S. M. MITRA. 


“This volume has special interest as the first biography of a 
distinguished Englishman written by a distinguished Indian, who, as 
in his previous writings, reveals his literary capacity and his right to 
a rank among the scholars of the Empire. . . . Mr. Mitra has made 
a good case for the medical staff as a whole and for its Chief in 
particular.”—The Times. 

“Tne author has done his work well.”—Morning Post. 

“The whole of the Army and the medical world would be 
interested in this work.”—United Service Gazette. 

“Mr. Mitra may be congratulated on his very able account.” 

. —United Service Magazine. 

“Mr. Mitra’s interesting biography is surprisingly well written.” 

—Truth. 

“The book is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
Crimean War.”—Bookman. 

“ Really valuable from the historical point of view.” 

Contemporary Review. 


HISTORY OF MONEY IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE AND THE UNITED STATES. 
By AGNES F. DODD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Postage 4d. 

“This is a most interesting publication, dealing with the 
meaning of money from the earliest times in Great Britain down 
to the present day, and recording the chief alterations in the 
coinage during the Middle Ages and the causes of its deprecia- 
tion.” —Financial Times. 











An Answer to Critics. By the Right Hon. Lorp 
AVEBURY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Postage 4d. 


MOTIVE-FORCE AND MOTIVATION TRACKS. 
A Research in Will Psychology. By E. BOYD BARRETT, 
8.J., Doctor of Philosophy, Superior Institute, Louvain. 8vo. 
Paper covers, 6s. net.; cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [Postage 5d. each. 

THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN THE EDUCA- 

TION OF THE YOUNG. A Book for Parents 


and Teachers. By T. RAYMONT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. [Postage 4d. 


THE WONDERS OF IRELAND, AND OTHER 
PAPERS ON IRISH SUBJECTS. By P. W.JOYCE, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [ Postage 4d. 














EDUCATION AND STATESMANSHIP IN 
INDIA, 1797-1910. By H. R. JAMES, M.A., Principal, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

[ Postage 4d. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39-Paternoster Row, London, EC. 


BOOKLETS ON DIET. 


“PLAIN DINNERS.” A Help toa uric-acid-free diet, with recipes. 
“There is much sound wisdom and real helpfulness in the pages of this 

little pamphlet.”"—Dundee Courier. 

““NERVES AND NEUTRAL FOODS.” 

**An excellent booklet . . . contains a number of excellent recipes.” 
“SALINE STIMULATION.” —Good Health. 
A “new application of old and familiar facts,” 

Post free. 7d. each; the Series of three, is. 6d. 
From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 
i OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines :— 
Handley Cross, 1854; Romford's Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 
1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; 








Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1835-7; Boxiana. Any books ‘ 


with coloured plates, HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





BLACKWOODs _ 
NEW BOOKS 


By Mountain, Lake, ang 


Plain. 


Being Sketches of Sport in Eastern Persig 


By Major R. L. KENNION, 
Author of “ Sport and Life in the Further Himalaya,” 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Ill i 
from Photographs by the Author. 1s. 64 nat 


[October 3, 
In Malay Forests, 


By GEORGE MAXWELL, 
Second Edition. 6s. net. 
“We can cordially recommend this book to all lovers of 
and travel as being something outside and above the ruck of su 
work.”—Standard. 


FICTION 6s. 


“The of Blackwood on a 1 is @ guarantee of 
good literature.”’-SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE TWYMANS. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, 
Author of “The New June,” “ Admirals All,” “The Old Country; 
A Romance,” &c. 7 
“The Twymans” belongs to the very small list of successfyl 
novels dealing with school and undergraduate life. It is chara. 
teristic of Mr. Newbolt’s careful and finished analysis that th 
earlier chapters dealing with Percy Twyman’s school life are no 
yor engrossing than the pretty love story with which the nov 
ends. 
A KING OF VAGABONDS, 
By BETH ELLIS, 
Author of “The Moon of Bath,” “The King’s Spy,” &e, 
Beth Ellis has already proved her ability to deal faithfully with 
the historical record, and at the same time to stir the hearts of 
her readers. The curious history of Perkin Warbeck’s pretension 
to the throne of England, and the wayward charm of his person. 
ality by which he succeeded in persuading those with whom he 
came in contact to believe in him, are set forth with sympathy 
and careful analysis; and among the characters and thrilling 
adventures with which the author has filled her canvas will b 
found all the elements of a fascinating and delightful love story, 


THE KEEPERS OF THE GATE. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
Author of ‘The Path to Honour,’ ‘The Power of the Keys,’ &e 
With Illustrations by A. Pearce. 
RICHARD SOMERS. 
By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS. 


THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE, 


By CHRISTOPHER WILSON. 
SPINNERS IN SILENCE. 


By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA, 
Author of ‘The Trance,’ ‘Seed of Fire,’ &c. 
TROUBLED WATERS. 


By L. COPE CORNFORD, 
Author of ‘Captain Jacobus,’ &c. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For OCTOBER contains 


Asiatic Turkey under the Constitution. 
By Gerrrups Lowruian Bat 


By Haroup STeevexs 




















Guessing the Cheese. 
Outside the Pale of the Law. 
A Small German State. By “ A TRAVELLER” 
The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. By Morra O’Nsus 
Speech Day in Crocodile Country. By R. E. Vernipe 
A Safety Match. By Ian Hat 
The Recollections of the Baron de Frénilly. 
The Benefit of the Doubt. By A. M. Scorr-Moncrusrt 
Dreams. 3y YOLANDE DE LA Pastvas 
The England df George Fox’s Journal. 

By Lyp1a Miter Mackat 


Musings without Method— 
**Macbeth” and the Chronicler—Birnam Wood at Drury Lane- 
The Performance of the Trade Union Congress—A Senseles 
Tyranny—Popular Control. 


—————, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London 
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AN IMPERIAL VICTIM 


MARIE LOUISE, ARCHDUCHESS OF AUSTRIA, 
EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH & DUCHESS OF PARMA. 
By EDITH E. CUTHELL, F.R.H.S. In 2 volumes, demy 8vo, cloth 

gilt, with Illustrations, 24s, net the set. 


Extract from A COLUMN REVIEW in The Standard.—“ Lively and vital, 
and quite entertaining.” d ; 
Extract from A COLUMN REVIEW in Daily Chronicle.—“ A very readable 
kK. 
1 from A PAGE REVIEW in The Field.—** Mrs. Uuthell has dealt in 
an interesting and effective manner with a singularly interesting subject, and 
her book is likely to provoke a considerable amount of both criticism and 


STANLEY PAUL'S Latest Successes. 


controversy.”” 

Extract from A COLUMN REVIEW in Daily Telegraph.—“ Mrs. Cuthell, 
who is already known as the author of several meritorious historical mono- 
graphs, has, in point of fact, attempted in these two elaborate volumes a 
careful defence against the popular verdict of history cf the character of Marie 
Louise, Napoleon's second wife. Her object is to make good the claim of Marie 
»as a woman, wife, and mother, and to clear her memory of some of the 
alous taints which have obscured its deserts. ... A most entertaining 
ok, and one that deserves consideration as much for the vivid sympathy 

th which it is presented as for the painstaking industry which has left no 
ezlected in the claborate fabric of its fantasy. An immense amount of 
mate rial is here employed and employed with great ingenuity. ... None who 
yead the book are likely to ignore its cleverness or to close it without some 
access of sympathy for the kindly and womanly indulgence with which it is 
everywhere inspired.” 

Extract from A PAGE REVIEW in The Outlook.—* Mrs, Cuthell gives the 


world an interesting and important work, 


THE FRANCE OF JOAN OF ARC 


By LIEUT.-COL. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.0. Demy 8vo, 
Illustrated, 16s. net. 


Daily Graphic says:—‘‘ The glamour of romance surrounding the personali- 
ties both of the Saintly Joan and the more human Queen of Scots seems but 
to increase with cach succeeding generation, and there are mysteries concern- 
ing the lives of each which will probably never be solved. Colonel Haggard’s 
addition to the literature of Joan is valuable because it docs what few other 
works of the kind have attempted to do: it gives not so much a portrait of the 
heroic Maid herself—th 1 the sketch which he incorporates is sufficiently 
full and intimate—as a picture of the France in which she lived and over which 
she exercised so potent an influence. The author has handled a difficult subject 
with considerable skill. It is not easy to make fifteenth century history either 
intelligent or attractive to the general reader, but Colonel Haggard has 
succeeded in doing both,” 


GUR FIGHTING SEA MEN 


By LICNEL YEXLEY. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FIRST REVIEW:—“ Mr. Yexley has donc a distinct eervice in pointing 
out to the lay mind and the Admiralty where disaffection lies. The Fleet of 
England is the bedrock of her existence, and to keep it as such requires the 
strictest discipline at all times, but petty annoyances will not be tolerated ina 
twentieth century English Navy, composed as it must be of men who are 
espable of and compelled to put on their thinking cap in order to cope with 
their daily work. 

“There have been many books on the Navy during recent times, but none 
have attempted to deal with this special phase of it. 

“Ifthe deductions drawn by the author are correct, the fighting seamen of 
pw Pleet have had a pretty rough time of it since Charles II. came to the 
hrone 


VERSES BY DOLF WYLLARDE 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Paper, 1s. Gd. net; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
The book is published in response to a desire expressed by many readers of 
Miss Wyllarde's novels for the ¢ mplete poems fr om which she has quoted in 


4 prose works from time to time, and to which is added a number of original 
* Verses,” 


THE A.B.C. OF JAPANESE ART 


By J. F. BLACKER. Profusely illustrated with 150 line and 
100 half-tone Illustrations. Printed on Art Paper. In large 
crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

Exceedingly useful to the collector, whom it will guide, assist and interest 
in the Art of Old Japan, 











nh 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


RUFFLES.  * Mewes 
HODSON’S VOYAGE. W. H. Kogerer 
THE MARRIAGE OF LENORE. Avice M. Dient 
A PASSION IN MOROCCO. Crrar.orre CAMERON 
THE IMPERISHABLE WING. 
A PRISONER IN PARADISE. 
WHEN SATAN TOOK FLESH. 
MADGE CARRINGTON. 

THE CARDINAL. 

OUR GUESTS. 


Mrs. Havetock Extuis 
H. L. Vaury 

A. J. ANDERSON 

“ Draia Gras ” 
Newton V. Stewarr 
Sr. Joun Trevor 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex Stroet, LONDON. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW 
Ready Tuesday Next. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND 
AFTER. By LOVAT FRASER. With 4 Photo- 
gravures and Map. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 

Far more than an account of Lord Curzon’s administration, 
Mr. Fraser’s book is a vivid and moving narrative of the whole 
of modern Indian politics and development right down to 
September of the present year. 





Just Published. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.1. With 56 plates in colour. 
16s. net. 


Previously published, each 16s. net, Cathedral Cities of 
(1) Spain, (2) France, (3) England. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN 
GIBSON, R.A, Edited and arranged by T. MATTHEWS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

MY VAGABONDAGE : An Autobiography. 
By J. E. Patterson, Author of “Tillers of the Soil.” 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

“As interesting as a novel. The writer is to be congratu- 
lated.” —Pall Mall. 
“Sincere and natural. It is delightful.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ON THE WALLABY: Through Victoria. 
By E. M. CLOWES. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 
“A record, bright and instructive, of the impressions of an 
Englishwoman for some years in Australia.”—Times. 
“The book will well repay perusal.”—Scotsman, 





ONE OF THE MULTITUDE: an 
Autobiography. By GEORGE ACORN. With 
a Preface by A. C. Benson. Crown Svo. 6s. 

x. remarkable and authentic account of life in an East-end 

sium. 


GREAT ENGRAVERS. Eeuditea by 
ARTHUR M. HIND. Price 2s. 6d. net each vol. The 
first 2 vols. now ready are :— 

1. DURER, His Line Engravings and Woodcuts. 

2. MANTEGNA and the Pre-Raphaclite Engravers. 


THE MODERN CRIMINAL 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


This new series makes available in English the most useful 
treatises on this subject now extant in Continental languages. 


1. MODERN THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY 
By CG. BERNALDO DE QUIROS. 14s. net. 


2. CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY. by HANS 
GROSS. 17s. net. 


NEW AND RECENT 6s. NOVELS 


ESSENCE OF HONEYMOON H. P. Robinson 
LOVE LIKE THE SEA J. E. Patterson 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS (lil.) 
Romain Rolland 
Previously Published: 
DAWN AND MORNIMG John Christopher (i.) 
STORM AND STRESS John Christopher (il.) 


A PORTENTOUS HISTORY Alfred Tennyson 
MRS. DRUMMOND’S VOCATION Mark Ryce 
HER HUSBAND’S COUNTRY 

Sybil Spottiswoode 
THE DOP DOCTOR (11th Imp.) Richard Behan 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 
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From CONSTABLE’S LIST 


THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
BRITAIN. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated with Portraits. 6S. net. per vol. 


THE SEYMOUR FAMILY. “romance. 
« Romance. 
By A. AUDREY LOCKE 

PART CONTENTS :—Jane the Quene—Victims of Elizabeth— 

The Seymours of Trowbridge—The Seymours of Berry Pomeroy 

and the Great Sir Edward—The First Marquess of Hertford and 

Field Marshal Conway—The Third Marquess of Hertford—The 

Line of the Later Dukes, etc.—Appendices : Somerset House, Syon 
House, Heraldry. 


THE CAVENDISH FAMILY ” sicxcey 


PART CONTENTS :—Cavendish of Cavendish—The Earls of 
Devonshire—Four Brothers—The Reign of Georgiana—Spencer 
Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire, ete. 

3s. 6d. 


LETTERS in ENGLISHMAN “nce. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The writer wields a vigorous, clear-cut, epigram- 
matic style; is a loyal follower of the sort of Toryism that is not an affair of 
politics alone, but penetrates into every side of social and intellectual activity.” 

















MEMORIES « Personages, People, Places. 
»s By HENRY G HUNTINGTON. 
With nearly 50 Illustrations and an interesting Diary 
by “OUIDA.” 21s. net 


ESSAYS & CRITICISMS cercspontent « 
“The Times” and author of “Imperial Strategy,” &c. 


7s. 6d. net 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ This truly illuminating work ... the writer 
(of the review) hopes that all and sundry will read from cover to cover the 
volume in which so much imperial strategic wisdom and foresight has been 


collected.” 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP on ‘THe con- 


TINENT OF EUROPE. By A. N. HOLCOMBE. 
_ 8s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. 
net. 








By EDITH SICHEL 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ An admirable study—easy, entertaining, in- 
formative, judicious in thought, reticent in style.” 


NOVA SCOTIA * eee fost ca. net 
A 


, THENZUM.—“ We cordially recommend this book, Much may be learnt 
rom it.” 








Oey Wanees ane arreenTies. 








New and Cheaper Edition of a Great Autobiography. 


PRINCESS HELENE V@N RACO- 


WITZA. With Photogravure Portrait. 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ The author has poured out the whole of her 


pathetic history in her autobiography.” 
5 2 In Myth, Legend, 
CHINA’S STORY: an and Anais. 
By W. ELLIOT GRIFFIS (formerly of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo). 5s. net 











The LATEST 6s. NOVELS. 
LADIES BRIGHT Ford Madox Hueffor 





Mary Johnston 


TH E LONG RD 
ROLL Impression 








PHOEBE AND Inez Haynes Cillmore 
ERNEST (Illustrated) 
LITTLE 


+ (IUustrated) Bg. Stella Callaghan 





ACHIEVEMENTS 


THE OF JOHN CAR- 
RUTHERS 


Chapman & Hall’s Second Autumn List, 
THE MEMORIAL EDITION ~~ 


OF THE 


LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENs 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


With upwards of 500 Portraits, Facsimiles of Manuscripts and othe 
Illustrations, including 3 Photogravures and 5 Steel Plates, collected, 
arranged, and annotated, with an Introduction by B. W. MATZ, 

Editor of ‘‘ The Dickensian.” 


Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

In this edition of Forster’s Life of Dickens the Editor has aimeg 
at preparing a fitting memorial to the great novelist, the centeng 
of whose birth will be celebrated in 1912. The “Memorial” 
edition is to all intents and purposes a grangerised edition of 
Forster’s great book, designed to come within the means of all 
lovers of books. The illustrations in the two volumes occy 
about 220 pages, and number 500 in all, many of which arg 
reproduced for the first time. 

In preparing the edition the Editor has had the generous 
assistance of the novelist’s family. 


THE ROMANTIC PAST 


By RALPH NEVILL, 
Author of “The Merry Past,” “Light Come, Light Go,” &¢, 
With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘Never surely were so many strange stories of the tender passion collected 
between the covers of a single volume. ... Mr. Nevill pirouettes throughs 
world of youthful loves, tapping the subjects of his observation playfully on 
the shoulder, dropping here and there a sage suggestion, and invariably 
comporting himself as an unimpeachable master of ceremonies in the salog 
of the young affections.’"—Tue Dam.y TELEGRAPH. 


THE FRENCH IDEAL 


ESSAYS ON PASCAL, FENELON, LAMARTINE, AND BUFFON, 
By MADAME DUCLAU‘X (A. Mary F. Robinson) 


Author of “ The Fields of France,” “ The French Procession,” &e, 
With four Portraits, Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mme. Duclaux has won the complete confidence of English readers, who, 
lacking time themselves to skim the cream from the latest monographs, are 
yet genuinely anxious to keep in touch with what is best and most spiritual 
in classical French, or better, let us say, in the literary business of France.” 
ee eA AER Ee 
3 
THE SURGEON’S LOG: 
BEING IMPRESSIONS OF THE FAR EAST. 


By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM. 
With 44 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


** Deserves to become a classic of adventure.”-—Mornina Leaver, 
“The best book of Eastern travels that has appeared for many a long 
day.’’-—Dat.y CHRONICLE. 




















DAUGHTERS OF EVE 
By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, 


Author of “Seven Splendid Sinners,” “ Cagliostro,” &c, 
Freely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


** More crowded with incident and passion than any novel.”’—Scorsmax, 


CASANOVA AND HIS_ TIME 
By EDOUARD MAYNIAL. 
Translated into English by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


* An entertaining book of an adventurer who was certainly himself enter. 
taining,””"—EveninG STaNDARD. 


7 THE SISTERS OF LADY JANE GREY 


By RICHARD DAVEY, 
Author of “ The Nine Days’ Queen,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The success of Mr. Davey’s ‘‘ Nine Days’ Queen" seems likely to be even 
surpassed by that of his new book, which lifts another corner of the veil that 
hides some of the mysteries of the reign of Elizabeth, and introduces us to yet 
one more vivid picture of Tudor times. 








PHASES OF DICKENS: 
THE MAN, HIS MESSACE, AND HIS MISSION. 
By J. CUMING WALTERS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP, 1910-11 
Author of “ Clues to the Mystery of Edwin Drood,” &e. 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








TWO FIRST-CLASS NOVELS. 


THE ROUNDABOUT 
By GLADYS MENDL, 
Author <of “The Straight Road.” 
AS FLOWS THE RIVER 
By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS, 


Author of “A Quaker’s Wooing,” “The Horseshoe,” &c. 





LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN’S 
Autumn Announcement List. 


The Story of Emma Lady Hamil- 


ton. By JULIA FRANKAU, Author of “Eighteenth 
Century Colour Prints,” &c. With 30 Reproductions in 
Colour and 8 in Monochrome of famous Paintings and 
Engravings by and after Sir Josuvua Rryrnoups, Sir Tuomas 
Lawrence, Romney, ANGELICA KaurrmMan, Madame VicEE 
Le Brun, Masquerrer, WesTALL, and other contemporary 
artists. Also 37 Photogravure Illustrations of personal and 
topographical interest printed in the text. In 2 vols, Printed 
on Hand-made Paper, sumptuously bound in parchment, full 
gilt. Limited to 250 copies. Imperial 4to. £31 10s. net. 
[Oct. 20. 


Stories from the Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and Edited by 
E. F. Srranar. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Goble. Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe 
limited to 150 copies. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


The Practice of Water Colour 


Painting. Illustrated by the Work of 
Modern Artists. By A. L. BALDRY. With 38 Ilus- 
trations in Colour by Distinguished Artists. Crown 4to. 
12s, [ Oct. 6. 


The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 
Studies. By the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTI- 
NENGO-CESARESCO. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Letters of * Peter Lombard” 
(Canon Benham). Edited by ELLEN DUDLEY 
BAXTER. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. With Photogravure Portrait, Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. [Oct. 6. 


Musical Composition. A Short Trea- 
tise for Students. By Sir CHARLES VILLIERS 
STANFORD, Crown &vo. 

[The Musician’s Library. 


The Golden Bough: a Study in 
Magic and Religion. sy J. a. Frazer, 


D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. §8vo. 
Part UI. THE DYING GOD. lvol. 103. net. ([Oct. 10. 


The Baganda. An Account of their 
Native Customs and Beliefs. By the Rev. 
JOHN ROSCOE, M.A. With Illustrations and Plans. 8vo. 
lbs, net. [ Tuesday. 


Man and Beast in Eastern Ethi- 


opia. From observations made in British 


net. 


Oct. 20. 


East Africa, Uganda, and the Sudan. By 
J. BLAND-SUTTON, F.R.C.8. With 204 Engravings on 
wood. 8vo. 12s. net. [Oct. 13. 


Sport on the Nilgiris and in 
Wynaad. By F. W. F. FLETCHER. With Mus- 
trations anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. [Oct. 17. 


The Spiritual Sequence of the 


Bible. By JOHN GAMBLE, B.D., Vicar of St. Mary’s, 


Leigh Woods, Bristol. With Preface by the Rev. A. A. David, 
Crown 8vo. 


D.D., Head-master of Rugby. 2s. 6d. net. 








*,* MACMILLAN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Tennyson and His Friends. kxaitea 
by HALLAM LORD TENNYSON. 8vo. 10s. net, 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Autobiographie Memoirs. 3y rrep. 
ERIC HARRISON, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. With Portraits, 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. [ Oct. 18, 
HENRY M. HYNDMAN. 
The Record of an Adventurous 


Life. by H. M. HYNDMAN. With Portrait. 8vo, 
15s. net. [ Tuesday. 


Forty Years of Friendship. as 
recorded in the Correspondence of John 
Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall 
during the years 1856-1895. Edited by 
CHARLTON YARNALL. With Portraits. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

[Twesday. 


Family Letters of Richard 


Wagener. Translated, Indexed, ete, by WILLIAM 
ASHTON ELLIS. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Corsican. a Diary of Napoleon's 
Life in his own Words. Arranged and Translated 
by R. M. JOHNSTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Hellenistic Athens. an Historical 
Essay. By WILLIAM SCOTT FERGUSON, Assistant 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 8vo. 12s. net. 


India and the Durbar. 4 reprint of the 
Indian Articles in the “Empire Day” Edition of Tax Times, 
May 24th, 1911. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Floreat Etona. Anecdotes and Memories 
of Eton College. By RALPH NEVILL. With many 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 


The First American Civil War— 
First Period 1775-1778. With Chapters on 
the Continental or Revolutionary Army 
and on the Forces of the Crown. By the Rev. 
H. BELCHER, LL.D. With Illustrations, Coloured Maps, 


and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net, [Oct 13. 
Ruins of Desert Cathay. By pr. m4. 


With Illustrations in Colour and Half-Tone, 
Royal 8vo. 


STEIN, C.L.E. 
and Maps. 2 vols. 


The Land of Uz. By appuLtan mansir 
(G. WYMAN BURY). With a Preface by MAJOR- 
GENERAL PELHAM MAITLAND, C.B., formerly British 
Resident at Aden. Illustrated. 8vo. 


Vox Clamantis. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Contents: Liberty — Fraternity — Equality — Aristocracy — 

Democracy—Individualism and Socialism—Egalitarian Socialism 

—tThe Socialistic State—Democratic Collectivism. 

Puppets: A Work-a-Day Philo- 
sophy. By GEORGE FORBES, F.R.S, Extra crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Choice. A Dialogue Treating of Mute Inglorious 
Art. By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Extra Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
Phantasmagoria and other 


Poems. By LEWIS CARROLL. With Illustrations 
by A. B. Frosr. Miniature Edition. Pott 8vo. 1s, net, 


By NUMA MINIMUS. Extra 
[ Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN * CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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ACROSS CHINA ON FOOT. 


By E. J. DINGLE. 
This is an unusual and important book of travel. The author accom- 
plished during 1909-10 a remarkable journey across China. Through the 
great interior he went on foot, living with the Chinese, eating their food, 


and observing them closely. 


He was in great danger from the rebel party 


in the troubles of the spring of 1910, and later nearly succumbed to the 
difficulties encountered in his arduous journey. His book is full of inter- 
esting comment on the attitude of the Chinaman towards the foreigner, 
and throws a flood of light on the unrest which is now sq prevalent through- 


out China. 


The pictures are a unique collection of special interest. 


Over 100 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for this work. 


Demy 8vo, 484 pp. 


Price 168s. net. 








Bristo!: J W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Ltd. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


“THIS IS GENUINE COCOA.”—Lancet. 
“Be sure and give your patients SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA,”—Sin ANDREW CLARE, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Colonies, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 


“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.”—Guardian, 


In is. 6d. Tins only. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In CARTONS at 1s. each. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies, 


H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 


COIN TREAYU tripe sec. 


La plus fine des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (‘The LEADENHALL PEESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadeahall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairlesy paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect fisedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 36. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tue LeapenwaLL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 











STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Ze Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


GREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
“All round it may be stated the in- 
crease (in price) is about 30 percent.” 
‘© for if 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
72/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
52/= Per Dozen BOTTLES. 























Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, &.W. 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ...........c.cecceesereeees £1,500,000 
TS Sas ae £1,350,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNEILL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





THE EAST and THE Wes; 


A_QUARTERLY REVIEW For +... 
STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS 
Vou. IX. OCTOBER, 1911, No. 

CONTENTS, 

indian methods of eva 
K. T. Pavr, B.A. (Secretaty of ts By 
National Missio: Society). India 

hime we trtes oF British Malaya Py 

. Witxrnson (Bri Residen: 

‘ gy og amen t at Neg 

apan. By Bishop Montcomerr. 

The situation in China. By G. sum 

The need of ee = 

n more and better Christian 
literature in Chi 

oan 1 DD. By the Bev. Doxa 
e will to convert in Mi Schools, 
By the Rev. Rotano ALLEN. — 

The Board of Study for the 
ba r ony By the Rer, 

. O. F. Murrar ter College, 
we Cambridge). rn — 
€@ proposed uth African College 
on RS A. —_ 
ristian and heathen m 
China. By the Rev. Hewrr Meneses = 

The need of philological and ethno 
logical training for the Mission 
Field. By the Rev. W. A. Norrow, 

A parable and its interpretation, By 
Marx Levy. 

Editorial Notes. Introduction to our readery 
—The Study of Christian Missions—The Times 
and Northern Nigeria—A romantic euterpriss 
—Universal races congress—The evangelization 
of India, 

Reviews. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTs, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, 8,W, 


THE OCTOBER 


EXPOSITOR 


CONTENTS, 


Sir W. M. RAMSAY. 
THE THOUGHT OF PAUL, 


Sir ALEX. R. SIMPSON, M.D. 
THE BROKEN HEART OF JESUS, 


Professor ALEX. SOUTER, Litt.D, 
THE SECONDARY CHARACTER OF 
“EPHESIANS.” 

The Rev. Professor ©. ANDERSON 


SCOTT, M. 
THE EPISTLE OF PHILEMON, 


The Rev. R. A. AYTOUN, M.A. 
THE MYSTERIES OF BAPTISM BY 
MOSES BAR’ KEPHA COMPARED 
WITH THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 


The Rev. Professor JOHN OMAN, 0.0. 
PERSONALITY AND GRACE, 
I. PxeRsoNnaALity anv System. 


The Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, MA, 
D.D. 


1S PAUL’S GOSPEL OUT OF DATE? 


The Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., Litt 
MATERIALS FOR THE PREACHER. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D 
OCTOBER IS@UE, Is. net. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON, EC 


Note this Note on Note Paper. 
Order 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


from your Stationer; you 

will be pleased, your pen 

will be satisfied, and your 

correspondents will — 
ratified. Once establish 
IERATICA in your desk, 

and its place will never 

be usurped. 


PRICE 1/- a BOX in ALL SIZES. 
Be sure yen ask for 
HIERATICA, and do not 


be put off with any substi- 
tute. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, EC, 
for FREE Samples and Interesting Boolit 
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From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


List of New Books for the Autumn, IgII. 











MOIRS AND LETTERS OF THE RT. HON. SIR ROBERT MORIER, 


MEM.. from 1826—1876. Edited by His Daughter, Mrs. ROSSLYN WEMYSS. 2 Vols. With Portraits. 32s. net. 
[November. 

FROM PILLAR TO POST. by Major H. C. LOWTHER, D.S.0.,, M.V.O.,, Scots Guards, With Ilus- 
trations. 15s, net. . [ October. 

A MEMOIR OF THE VERY REV. EDWARD CHARLES WICKHAM, 

Dean of Lincoln, and formerly Head-Master of Wellington College. By Canon LONSDALE RAGG. With Iflustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. [October 25. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. by EmMILy, sharcofa of Wazan, With Illustrations. 128. 6d. not 


[October 18. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE CONGO. 3y marcuERITE ROBY. With Numerous Mlustrations 
anda Map. 12s. 6d. net. [October 18. 

ROUGHING IT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. By ws. M. A. HANDLEY. With Numerous Tus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. net. [October 11, 


THE WILDS OF PATAGONIA. A Narrative of the Swedish Expedition to Pata- 
gonia, Tierra del Fuego, and the Falkland Islands in 1907-1909. By CARL SKOTTSBERG, 
D.Se., etc. With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. [ October. 


THE KING’S CARAVAN. Across [Australia {in a Wagon. By E. J. BRADY. . With Illus- 
trations and a Map. 12s. Gd. net. [ October. 


PERU OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. sy percy F. MARTIN, Author of “Mexico 


of the Twentieth Century,” etc. With 32 pages of Illustrations and a Map. 15s. net. [ November. 
SALVADOR OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. py prercy F. MARTIN, Author 
of “Mexico of the Twentieth Century,” etc. With 32 pages of Illustrations anda Map. 15s. net. [ October. 


THE GREAT PLATEAU OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 3, cuLLEN couLps. 
BURY and HERBERT SHEANKH, of the British South Africa Company’s Service. With 40 pages of Illustrations and a 
Map. 16s. net. [ October. 

THE PACIFICATION OF BURMA, 3y sir cHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.CS.L, Chief Commis- 


sioner of Burma, 1887—1890 ; Member of the Council of India, ete. With Maps and Illustrations. 168, net. 


BRITISH AND GERMAN EAST AFRICA. Their Economic and Commercial 


Relations. By Dr. H. BRODE, Author of “Tippoo Tib.” Witha Map. 7s. 6s. net, 
THE ROMANCE OF THE HOLY LAND. By br. cHARLES LEACH, MP. With 
Numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. [October 18, 
THE FRAMEWORK OF HOME RULE. 3, erskINE CHILDERS, Author of “War and 


the Arme Blanche,” “The Riddle of the Sands,” etc. 108 Gd. net. f November, 


SOCIETY SKETCHES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3, norman 


PEARSON, Author of “Some Problems of Existence.” With Photogravure Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. [ October 11. 


CAMEO BOOK-STAMPS. | ty cyrit DAVENPORT, FS.A. With about 150 Illustrations from Original 


Drawings by the Author. The First Edition will be limited to 500 copies only. 21s. net. [ November. 


THE GRAVEN PALM. a manual of the Science of Palmistry. By Mrs. ROBINSON. 
With about 250 Original Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. [ November. 


THE HORSE: Its Origin and Development, combined with Stable Practice, By Colonel 
R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. With Illustrations. 15s. net. [ November. 


THE LIFE OF A TIGER. By s. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Author of “Forest Life and Sport in India," 


With nearly 150 Original Illustrations. 7s, 6d. net. [October 4. 


THE SPORT OF SHOOTING. _ 3, oWEN JONES, Author of “Ten Years’ Game-Keeping,” cto 


With Iilustrations. 16s. 6d. net. [ October 18. 


With Coloured Illustrations by CECIL ALDIN. 
HANDLEY CROSS; or, MR. JORROCKS’S HUNT. _ tustrated by cECIL ALDIN. 


In Two Volumes, with 24 Coloured Plates and about 100 Black-and-White Illustrations in the Text. The Ordinary Edition 
will be Royal 8vo, handsomely bound. 21s. net. Also a limited Edition de Luxe of 250 copies only for the British Empire, 
each copy numbered and signed by the Artist. £3 3s. net. [October 11, 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Jilastrations in Colour. 


SCOTTISH GARDENS. _ 3y the Right Mon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, With $2 Coloured Plates 


from Pastel Drawings specially done for this work by Miss M. G. W. Wilson. New Edition. 7s. Gd. net. [October 4 








a 


NEW FICTION. 
TANTE. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. Basil | A ROMANCE OF THE SIMPLE. pry ™.J. 1. 


de Selincourt ), Author of “Franklin Kane,” “ Valerie SKRINE, Author of “A Stepson of the Soil.” es. 

Upton,” ete. 6s. [October 25. [October 25. 
THE BRACKNELS. by FroRREST REID. 6s.|THE MOTTO OF MRS. MCLANE. The 
[ October 4, Story of an American Farm. By SHIRLEY 


; tS J [ October 4. 

MORE GHOST STORIES. by Dr. M. R. JAMES. peragect Ehan o = agg 
Author of “Ghost Stories of an Antiquary,” etc. 6s.| LOVE IN BLACK. by sir 1. HESKETH BELL, 

[November 1. K.C.M, 6s. [October 4. 


—__———» 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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Mr. Murray’s NewBooks. 


For Visitors to the Durbar. 


HANDBOOK TO INDIA, BURMA, 
AND CEYLON. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
With Numerous Maps and Plans. 20s. 


THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. 


By E. B. HAVELL, C.1.E., Formerly Principal of the Govern- 

ment School of Art and Keeper of the Art Gallery, Calcutta. 
With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 

[Ready next week. 

A companion volume to the same author’s “Indian Sculpture 

and Painting,” it will be found an indispensable guide to the 

student of Indian art and to all who wish to gain an understand- 

ing of Indian ideals. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARTIN 
LUTHER. 


By Dr. PRESERVED SMITH. With Portraits and Ilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Ready next week 
The story of Luther’s epoch-making career told with both fulness 
and vigour, with fine historical grasp and with an unusual bio- 
graphic insight. Within the last score of years a large amount of 
new material bearing upon Luther and his career has come to light 
in the libraries of Europe, and upon this Dr. Smith, who has 
given many years to the study of his subject both at home and 
abroad, has freely drawn. 


LIFE OF PARACELSUS 


(THEOPHRASTUS VON HOHENHEIM, 1493—1541). 
By the late Miss ANNA M. STODDART, Editor of “The Life 
of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop).” With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net, [Ready next week, 
This book aims at a vindication of the fame and character of 
Paracelsus, the greatest genius of the German Renascence. 


THE EVOLUTION of LITERATURE 
By A. S. MACKENZIE, Head of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature, State University of Kentucky. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 

This is a complete, interesting, and readable survey of the 
customs, dances, songs, narratives, &c., of the most noticeable 
primitive races of Africa, Asia, Australia, and America; and 
makes study of what the Author calls barbaric, autocratic, and 
democratic literature, the object of the work being to try to 
account for the origin and successive changes of literature as a 
social phenomenon. 


ELLEN GLASGOW’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MILLER OF OLD CHURCH. 6s. 


“One chapter, almost one page, of this novel will reveal the 
quality of a book which is surely a work of genius. With no other 
work of fiction can the story be so aptly compared as with ‘ Adam 
Bede,’ although it would be absurd to suggest that there 
is any such relationship as that of cause and effect. . . . Inall 
the portraiture there is the same illumination of genius, the same 
transparency and sureness of touch.”—Manchester Courier. 


CAN MAN PUT ASUNDER? _6s. 
By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 

“ We have read this story with great pleasure, and we heartily 
congratulate Lady Napier upon her work; this is the best she has 
yet done, and if she will only maintain this level, our advice is go 
on writing, for of readers there will be no lack.”—The Court Journal. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
ins THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. OCTOBER, 1911. 


Inter-Ractat Prostems, By the Rt. Hon. Lorp Avesurr, LL.D. 

Tue Morocco Crisis aNp THE Evropran Srrvation. By J. Ertis Barxzz, 

Tur Law anp tHe Lasour Party. By Anruur A, Baumann, 

Tuovcuts ow Unionist Discontents. By Curio. 

Tue Ditemma or German Poticy. By Dirtomaricus, 

Deatu, I. By Maurice Marrertinck. 

Mary SHevrer’s Surrors. By Francis GRissie. 

M. Soret anp THe “SynpicaList Mrru.” By Vernon Lex, 

Tue Enetisu Aristoruanes. By Water SICHEL. 

Is THERE a Crisis In THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? By the Hon. and Rev. 
James ADDERLEY. 

Curist 1n THE Universe. By Mrs. Meryet. 

NELSON AS SEEN IN His Letters, By E. Hattam Moornovss, 

“Anna Karenina”: An Appreciation. By Frances H. Low, 

PREFERENTIAL TRADE IN THE Empires, By Bensamin Tar_or, 

Tae Lios, By Per Hatustrim, 


London; CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE: 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate yo own ideas, crest 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W, 









































To All Lovers of Music. 7 


Mr. MURRAY'S MUSICAL Sens 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


NEW VOLUME. JUST OUT. 


Some Forerunners of Italian Opera 
By W. J. HENDERSON. 
The purpose of this volume is to offer to the English reader a short study 


of the lyric drama in Italy prior to the birth of O : 
history the growth of the artistic el influences which fane,2 i 





ts an 
Florentine reformers to resort to the ancient medium for expression, Ted the 





Other works by W. J. HENDERSON, 


HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. WHAT IS COOD musity 


A Critical and Explanatory Suggestions to et 
Account of the Growth of to cultivate a toate in musi 
art. 


Modern Music, 
THE ART OF THE SINCER. THE ORCHESTRA 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC, 


Practical Hints about Vocal 
Technique and Style. : 
With portraitsand illustrationg 


HOWTO LISTEN TO MUSIC 


Hints and Suggestions to un- 
taught lovers of the art. B 
H. E. KREHBIEL. Wi 
Illustrations, 


THE PIANOFORTE AND SONCS AND Sone 
ITS MUSIC. WRITERS. 


By H. E. KREHBIEL. With Ry HEN 
Portraits and Illustrations, With Portestin, . 


CHOIRS AND CHORAL THE OPERA, PAST AND 
MUSIC. PRESENT. 


By ARTHUR MEES, With An Historical Sketch. By WIL. 
Portraits. LIAM FOSTER APTHORP, 


Success in Music and How it is Won 
By HENRY T. FINCK. 


With a Chapter on Tempo Rubato by Ianacz Jan Papgrewst, 
7s. 6d. net. 


MUSIC : How it came 
be what it is. ? 


By HANNAH SMT 
Illustrations, TH. Wi 











JOH MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Price 2s. 6d. net. Cloth. 


RAILWAYS AND 
NATIONALIS ATION 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, 


Author of ‘‘ Railways and their Rates,” ‘‘ Canals and Traders," 
**The Organisation of Agriculture,” etc. 











The Railway Strike of 1911 and the controversies 
resulting therefrom having led to a revival of 
interest in the subject of RAILWAY NATION- 
ALISATION (which, in some quarters, is being 
advocated as a panacea for all such troubles as 
those that have recently arisen), the Editor of 
“THE RAILWAY GAZETTE” has arranged 
with the Author of “RAILWAYS AND 
NATIONALISATION” for a re-issue of that 
work from the offices of “THE RAILWAY 
GAZETTE,” to which, in future, all orders for 
this recognised text-book on the question should 
be sent. 


The published price is 2s. 6d. net, or 2s. 10d. 
including postage. It can be ordered through 
any bookseller or direct from the Publishers. 





_ Published by 
THE RAILWAY GAZETTE, 


Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, 
LONDON, S.W. 
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RLS. 


now IN THE PRESS, in 25 vols. crown 8vo, printed on laid paper and handsomely bound, with head-bands 
and gilt tops, price 6s, net per vol. (To be subscribed for only in sets.) 


The Swanston Edition 


OF THE WORKS OF 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. 















Messrs. Cuatro & Wryvvs have pleasure in announcing that they will begin in the Autumn the publication f 
3 new and complete Limrrep Eprrion of Roserr Louis Srevenson’s Works. The Edition will be named the 
Swanston, after the house in which many of Srevenson’s earlier Essays were written ; and it will consist of 25 
yolumes, the first set of 5 volumes to be published on October 9, the second set of 5 in November, and the succeeding 
three sets of 5 volumes in April, September, and November, 1912, respectively. The Edition will be limited to 2,060 
sets, of which only 2,000 are for sale, and the copies will be numbered. The entire Edition has been subscribed for by 
the Booksellers, and orders must be sent to them. 









The Swanston will be the most comprehensive edition of Srzevenson’s Works yet published. For the first time 
in any Collected Edition will appear the Vartima Lerrers and the Lerrers or Roserr Lovis Srevenson ro Hs 
Famity Anp Frrenps, with many additional Letters, as revised and rearranged in chronological order by Sir Srpney 
Corvin. These Letters, which will be included in this edition through the courtesy of Messrs. Meruvey, will form 
the concluding three volumes of the set. Each volume of the series will have a Frontispiece, and one of these will 
reproduce in facsimile a very interesting fragment (written in 1873) in which Srevenson speaks very frankly in regard 
to his future life. There will also be included in ‘In rus Sourn Seas’ some notable new matter now first published 
through the kindness of Sir Srpney Cotviy ; and in Vol. XXYV. an Inpex or Tirzes. 










To the first volume of the Swanston Eprrion Mr. Anprew Lave contributes an important Inrropuction, which 
is very suggestive as a portrait-sketch drawn affectionately and sympathetically by the hand of a friend. 







THE CONTENTS OF THE TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS :— 





. AN INLAND VOYAGE—TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY— | 12, THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 
A MOUNTAIN TOWN IN FRANCE—EDINBURGH:/13 THE WRECKER. 


PICIURESQUE NOTES. 
14. A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES—UNDERWOODS— 












2, THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT—THE OLD AND NEW BALLADS—SONGS OF TRAVEL—ADDITIONAL POEMS 
PACIFIC CAPITALS—THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS | 45 pEACON BRODIE—BEAU AUSTIN—ADMIRAL GUINEA 
—VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, &e. _ MACAIRE. 

3 FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS—THE | 4g RECORDS OF A FAMILY OF ENGINEERS—ADDITIONAL 
BODY-SNATCHER. MEMORIES — LATER ESSAYS — LAY MORALS 

4, NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. —PRAYERS. 





17. FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY—ISLAND NI S’ ENTER- 
5. MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS—THE DYNAMITER— . ee ” _ 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE—THRAWN JANET. 
18. IN THE SOUTH SEAS—LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 


6. TREASURE ISLAND—WILL 0” THE MILL — THE} = 
TREASURE OF FRANCHARD. 19. THE EBB-TIDE—WEIR OF HERMISTON. 








7. PRINC 20. ST. IVES. 
| ee ee eee 21, THE STORY OF A LIE~THE MERRY MEN—OLALLA 
8. THE BLACK ARROW—MARKHEIM. —HEATHERCAT—THE GREAT NORTH ROAD—THE 





YOUNG CHEVALIER—FABLES. 







9, WRMORIES AND PORTRAITS MEMOIR OF FLEEMING 
sapere 99, JUVENILIA AND OTHER PAPERS—THE DAVOS 
10. JOHN NI a E 
» “ON NICHOLSON—KIDNAPPED. 93-95, THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LETTERS, WITH SIR 











CATRIONA. SIDNE COLVIN’S NOTES. 









A Prospectus with Specimen Page can he supplied by all Booksellers. 


—— 


London: CHATTG & WINDUS. 411, St Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THE LIFE EVERLASTING. 


A Reality of Romance 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[Third Edition, 





MRS. MAXON PROTEST 


By ANTHONY HOPE. Crown 8vo. 


Ss 


6s. [Second Edition, 





Messrs. METHUEN announce that they have just published: 


HILDA LESSWAYS. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “Clayhanger.” 
GOD AND THE KING, By MAJORIE BOWEN, Author of “ Tho Viper of Milan.” 
By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of “ Nine to Six-Thirty.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “ Owd Bob.” 


THANKS TO SANDERSON. 
THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition in the press 


Crown 8vo. 63. [Second Edition in the press, 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


On October 5 they will publish : 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. By E. @. SOMERVILLE ann MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experiences of 


R.M.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE OUTCRY. 


By HENRY JAMES, Author of “The Finer Grain.” 


an | 
[Third Edition in Pn 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the press, 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “The Secret Agent.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 

MARIA THERESA. by MARY M. MOFFAT, 
Author of “Queen Louisa of Prussia.” With 20 Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. By CHARLES 
DAWBARN. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

NEIGHBOURHOOD: a Year's life in and 
about an English Village. By TICKNER 
EDWARDES, Author of “ The Lore of the Honey Bee.” With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

BLUFF’S GUIDE TO THE BAR. By HILARY 
BLUFF. Edited by Sr. JOHN LUCAS. Fecap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. LUCAS. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. By J. A. 
HERBERT. With 50 Plates in Collotype and 1 in Colour. 
Wide royal 8vo. Gilttop. 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry. By H. NOEL 
WILLIAMS. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. By E. V. LUCAS. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 5s. 

JOACHIM MURAT, | MARSHAL OF 
FRANCE AND KING NAPLES. By A. HIL- 
LIARD ATTERIDGE. With " Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE XVII. CEN- 
TURY. By CECILE HUGON. With 12 Illustrations. 

: Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

ROMANO-BRITISH BUILDINGS AND 
EARTHWORKS. By JOHN WARD. With 99 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books, 

THE ROMAN ERA IN BRITAIN: By JOHN 
WARD, F.S.A. With 77 Illustrations and Plans. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 

OLD ENGLISH LIBRARIES: the Making, 
Collection, and Use of Books during the 
Middle Ages. By ERNEST SAVAGE. With 52 Ilius- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 

THE BELGIANS AT HOME. By CLIVE 
HOLLAND. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by DOUGLAS 
SNOWDEN, and 20 from Photographs by the Author. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. by ARTHUR 
HASSALL, M.A. With 29 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. by JOSEPH 
McCABE. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 


**A work of rare imaginative beauty and intensity of conviction. .. . Both 
in theme and treatment this work reveals the author at his best and sincerest,’ 


—Daily News. 
NMR. INGLESIDE. By E.V. LUCAS. New and cheaper 
5s. 


edition. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 

THE DANUBE. by WALTER JERROLD. With 12 
Illustrations in Colour and 18 in Monotone by LOUIS 
WEIRTER, R.B.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE. 
PEARS. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited and Annotated by C. D. LOCOCK. 
With an Introduction by A. CLU'I'TON-BROCK,. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN ITALY. 
By HELEN ROSSETTI ANGELI. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour and 8 in Monotone by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


By Sir EDWIN 





BODY AND MIND. A History and q 
Defence of Animism. By WM. McDOUGALL, ua 
With 13 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HOME LIFE IN HOLLAND. 3, » ; 
MELDRUM. With 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s, 64, no 


A BOOK OF THE WYE. By EDWARD Huriy 


With 20 Illustrations in Colour by A. R. INTO 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. . = . 


FICTION 
LALAGE’S LOVERS. by 4G. A. BIRMINGHAM, 


Author of “ Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* “Mr. George A. Birmingham is a master of rollicking humo j 
is one of his best efforts.’’—Scotsman. . =r, and Cita teat 


PETER AND JANE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DELPHINE CARFREY. by Mr. Grongp 
NORMAN, Author of “ Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. 3, poi 
WYLLARDE, Author of “The Pathway of a Pioneer.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Third Edition, 


“The book contains scenes of real beauty, almost of ame 
Leslie Mackett displays an unusual type of heroine.’’—Time peeslon, and 


GCooD BOY SELDOM. by OLIVER onioys 


Crown 8vo. 


DORMANT. By E. NESBIT, Author of “The Rel 


House.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CAPTIVITY. By ROY HORNIMAN, Author of « 


the Magnificent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LONELY QUEEN. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





By 8S. MACNAUGHTAy, 
[Second Edition, 


Bellamy 


By H. C. BAILEY, 


[Th 
“A thoroughly satisfactory piece of work, worthy of a place a 


a that commonly allotted to the majority of present- -day novels.’’—Morning 


9 ‘ 
ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author 
of “The Lantern Bearers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 
*Searcely a page in it without some very delicate little touch of character 
or situation.’’—Times. 
“‘All the minor characters are as admirably drawn as the principals and 
there is not a dull page in the book.”’—Athenzum, 


MARGARET HARDING. 
GIBBON. Crown 8vyo. 6s. [Second Edition, 
** Mr. Gibbon can see a picture and read a character; ‘he can coin a phrase 
and imagine a situation; and the result is that he has produc ed a work which 
does not contain a dull page from beginning to end,’’—Times 


THERE WAS A WIDOW. by MARY E. MANY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Mrs. Mann is always a charming writer, investing even the commonest of 
plots with an atmosphere of sympathy.”’—Athenzum, 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD. }; 
LLOYD OSBOURN E, Joint Author with R. L. Stevenson 
of “The Wrecker.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** Told with a wealth of humour, a fertility of incident, and an original. ” “at 
imagination that give zest to its every page.’’—Manchester Courier. 


A PAINTER OF SOULS. By DAVID Lisbs 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Second Edition 
** It is a full-blooded tale and gives an impression of vivid life... arealand 
powerful story and a fine picture of social Rome.’’—Daily Teleyraph. 


JONAH. By LOUISSTONE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


“The author has written with a realistic force and a style that stamp hima 
a literary artist of very great worth,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DEBORAH. By AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 
Author of “ Patience Dean.” Crown 8vo. 65. 


“The story has humour, tenderness, philosophy, and the people are real 
people.’ ’"— Birmingham Post. 


By PERCEVAL 


— | 
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